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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The account of the Annual Meeting is completed 
in this issue except for the report of the Committee 
on the Relation of Junior Colleges to Higher Edu- 
cation, which is expected for April. 

On account of the unusual length of the report on 
the University of Pittsburgh the material under 
Educational Discussion and Reviews is also re- 
served for the April number. It is anticipated that 
the report on the University of Pittsburgh, in spite 
of its length and of certain premature publicity 
which has been given it, as explained in the adden- 
dum, will be read with much interest by members. 

Supplementing the announcement of European 
summer courses, a more extended list is contained 
in the March News Bulletin of the Institute of In- 
ternational Education. Reference may be made 
also to Holiday Courses in Europe, published by 
the World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston. 

The progress of the membership campaign is 
already reflected by the large number of nominations 
published in this issue. It is hoped that every 
effort will be made to send additional nominations 
(not later than May 5), in time for publication in 
the May number. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE SERVICE OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The activities of the Association with its far-flung membership are 
carried on by four separate groups: the officers, the members of the 
Council, the chairmen of various committees, and the officers of the 
chapters. The report of the Committee on Organization and Policy 
has made clear that the prestige of the Association depends primarily 
on the ability, devotion, and enthusiasm of the officers, especially those 
at the Washington Office, the General Secretary, the Editor of the 
Bulletin, and the Executive Secretary and Treasurer. These three, the 
only officers receiving compensation from the Association, are subject 
to call for continuous activity. The President has been in the habit 
of going to Washington once every fortnight for consultations with the 
three other officers. Naturally the activities of the Association can not 
be carried on without a continuous supply of voluntary cooperation by 
members of the Association in marginal time. 

The officers are constantly under the necessity of calling on members 
of the other groups for advice and assistance, and of enlisting new co- 
operators. In particular, the maintenance of committee activity 
depends on the careful selection of personnel, particularly for the 
chairmenships. 

If it is important for the Association to have a democratic organiza- 
tion, it is hardly less important for it to have an effective method of 
making a wise selection of members who are most capable of assuming 
specific responsibilities in committee service. The difficulties of such 
selection from a membership of 12,000 in nearly 500 institutions are 
formidable. The officers are not able to travel extensively and must 
depend very largely on antecedent acquaintance and correspondence. 
Willingness to render service to the Association is necessary but not 
sufficient. Many of our most loyal and capable members are already 
so overloaded with responsibility that they do not have the time for sub- 
stantial service. Others who may have the time are not always eligible 
for the particular service in question. 

The officers must habitually invite suggestions and advice from mem- 
bers of the Council in the first instance, and more widely from chapter 
officers. If an important chairmanship is to be filled, a valuable list 
for the purpose is that of the past members of the Council; a member 
in his three years’ service on the Council has learned to know the chief 
problems of the Association and he is, other things being equal, better 
known to the general officers and therefore in a position to cooperate 
more effectively. 
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It is particularly important that the entire membership interest it- 
self in this whole matter of personnel in order that the machinery out- 
lined above may function as smoothly and efficiently as possible. 


S. A. MITCHELL 


ANNUAL MEETING REPORT 


ORGANIZATION AND CONDUCT OF LOCAL CHAPTERS 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE E! 


Some years ago the continental area of the United States and of 
Canada was divided into regions for the purpose of conducting a 
nation-wide campaign for new members. In considering these regions 
more recently the members of Committee E have come to look upon 
their work as broader in scope—as having to do with the organization 
and conduct of local chapters as the name of the Committee implies. 
During the past year, as a result of the interesting discussion at the 
Philadelphia Convention last December concerning the desirability of 
holding regional meetings, Committee E has envisaged even a greater 
service to the Association. I say envisaged advisedly, for whatever 
one’s ideals may be, they can not be realized ina day. We must be con- 
tent with a slow but certain evolutionary process rather than demand 
any revolutionary action which may yield only disastrous results. 

Securing more members is still an important consideration; so is 
the stimulation of dormant chapters to greater activity and the forma- 
tion of new chapters where the number of members warrant. But 
what we have definitely set out to do in addition to these other necessary 
activities has been to encourage the holding of regional meetings. Only 
two meetings have so far been held to my knowledge; namely, one ar- 
ranged by Professor E. S. Allen of Iowa State, and one held at Syracuse 
University last April under the direction of Professor Himstead with 
the cooperation of Professor Joseph Allen of Committee E for New York 
State. 

We have found that the chief difficulty in arranging such meetings 
has been due to the large area which each region as yet comprises. To 
overcome this difficulty a recommendation that the regions in the Rocky 
Mountain and the Pacific slope areas be materially reduced in size by 
increasing the number of regions in these areas is being made to the 
Council. 

Despite the lack of funds for the work of Committee E, three of the 
committeemen have traveled considerably in their respective regions. 
Professor E. S. Allen has visited all the chapters in the State of Iowa, 
Professor Harvey Walker has visited a number of chapters in the State 
of Ohio, and Professor H. L. Dodge has visited ten of the major colleges 
and universities in Oklahoma with a view to arousing more interest 
in the Association. 

Another object that some committeemen have urged upon chapters 
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in their regions has been occasional visits by present and former Council 
members residing in their regions for the purpose of stimulating increased 
activity of the chapters. All committeemen have been supplied from 
the Washington Office with complete lists of eligible universities and 
colleges in their respective regions. This has been done for three 
purposes: First, to secure members in institutions where there are no 
members at present; second, to encourage an increase of members in 
institutions where at present there are less than seven members; and 
third, to urge the formation of local chapters in institutions where there 
are seven or more members of the Association. 

Another phase of the work of committeemen is to stimulate dormant 
chapters to take on some life. During the present year the Washington 
Office has been particularly helpful in this regard. Moreover, each 
member of Committee E has received from Washington from time to 
time suggestions as to what persons might be of aid in organizing a 
chapter in this or that locality. Washington has also informed us what 
chapters have habitually failed to reply to monthly chapter letters sent 
from the Washington Office. Chapters which have requested advice 
with respect to the kind of programs they should plan for their meetings 
have been assisted by the Washington authorities, or by members of 
the Committee whenever that has been possible. 

Finally, it may be noted that members of Committee E have been 
sending to the Chairman reports from time to time. Some of these 
reports the Chairman has later circulated among the other members of 
the Committee with a view to bringing new ideas of procedure to the 
attention of all. In any case all letters to the Chairman from com- 
mitteemen are addressed to him in care of the Washington Office first, 
and are there opened so that whatever matters there may be contained 
in the letters which do not directly concern the work of Committee E 
can there be noted by the General Secretary and the Executive Secretary. 
All these letters are then forwarded to the Chairman of Committee E 
together with copies of replies written in the Washington Office which 
the officers there think it helpful for the Chairman to see. 

It is the conviction of Committee E, however, that no matter how 
elaborate the machinery may be, it will only be a plan of procedure on 
paper and no more, unless there is a virile spirit dominating the local 
chapters. The structure must grow from the ground upward and not 
from the top downward. National officers and committeemen can help 
to cultivate the plants as it were, but the strength to grow must be in- 
herent in the plants themselves. Although national officers and regional 
key-men will do what they can to foster regional meetings, these meet- 
ings will be successful only in so far as the local chapters look around on 
their own campuses for local problems to solve. Every campus has its 
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own peculiar problems as well as those problems which are similar to 
those of other schools. If a chapter is worth its salt in these interesting 
times it will get busy and then report whatever successes it has achieved 
to the other chapters represented at regional meetings. 

To bring about greater effectiveness in its work, Committee E begs 
leave to make the following recommendations to the Council: 

(1) First, that the members of the Committee be increased from 
thirteen to sixteen in order to provide for the supervision of three new 
regions in the Rocky Mountain and Pacific slope areas, to-wit, one 
region to consist of the states of Montana, Idaho, and Eastern Wash- 
ington; one region to consist of the states of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
and New Mexico; and one region to consist of the state of Nevada and 
Northern California. 

Parenthetically it may be stated that should the above recommenda- 
tion be adopted by the Council, the region at present presided over by 
Professor George Rebec of the University of Oregon would be reduced 
in size to embrace Western Washington and all of the state of Oregon, 
and the region allotted to Professor E. R. Hedrick of the University of 
California (Los Angeles Branch) would be reduced in size to embrace 
Arizona and Southern California. 

(2) A second recommendation with reference to the structure of 
Committee E which we wish to make is that the State of Minnesota be 
transferred from Professor Pound’s region to that of Professor E. S. 
Allen and that the State of Kansas be transferred from Professor Allen’s 
region to that of Professor Pound. 

(3) As a third recommendation we respectfully suggest that the 
sum of $500 be granted us, including the sum of $30 already allotted by 
the Council for work among the chapters in the State of Ohio. Without 
waiting for aay money Professors Harvey Walker, H. L. Dodge, and 
E. S. Allen have done some traveling already within their respective 
regions, but I do not believe the Association expects that traveling 
expenses should be borne by committeemen as a general rule. 

(4) The fourth and last recommendation from Committee E is in 
effect a request to the Council that it take into serious consideration the 
advisability of providing a definite time on each annual program for the 
delegates from the various regions to hold sectional meetings to discuss 
their local problems. As many of you are aware, such a meeting was 
held yesterday afternoon by the delegates to this convention from 
Professor Tschan’s region consisting of the states of Pensylvania and 
New Jersey. I was privileged to attend that meeting and it occurred 
to me then that the delegates from all regions might profitably hold 
such meetings at future conventions if time and place were afforded 
them by the framers of convention programs. 


GeorGE H. Rypen, Chairman 
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NEW PROCEDURES OF ACCREDITING RECENTLY ADOPTED 
BY THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION! 


[President Wriston reviewed the history of accrediting by the North 
Central Association during the past forty years, during which the 
Association has gained greatly in power and prestige. The theory under- 
lying its prescription of minimum standards adopted first in 1914 was 
in substance that one may do some kind of job with very poor tools, 
but one can do no kind of a job with no tools. The standards were 
amended from time to time, but there grew up a substantial body of 
criticism, first, the standards were said to be not scientific, as distin- 
guished from mere expressions of opinion; second, they were said to 
encourage mediocrity: if a college could be approved by meeting the 
minimum requirements, why do more? third, it was alleged that they 
delivered the colleges into the hands of the doctors of philosophy, and 
some of the critics entertained the fantastic notion that a person can not 
be a good research man and a good teacher at the same time; the fourth 
and bitterest criticism of the standards was that they encouraged uni- 
formity rather than individuality; a fifth criticism was that they applied 
materialistic methods to idealistic and non-material things; and the 
sixth that they tended to inhibit experimentation.] 

In summing up all the criticism, it must in all fairness be said that 
those standards had performed great services. They had not exactly 
wiped out the diploma mill, but they had come close to it. They had 
come to be fulfilled in too many quarters in the letter and not in the 
spirit of their dynamic quality. Therefore a condition was established 
which precipitated the need for drawing new standards. 

It was not the secondary school commission which began this move to 
reform standards. It was the higher commission, and only when it 
had completed its work did the secondary commission start to move at 
all. Twenty-five thousand dollars was secured from the association 
itself by the simple process of doubling the membership fee for colleges, 
and a hundred and ten thousand dollars was secured from the General 
Education Board. Thus a five years’ study was undertaken which was 
carried forward in four years. The new statement of those standards 
was completed and adopted unanimously in April, 1934. The new 
statement abandons the word “standards” and substitutes a statement 
of policy. It sets up optimum principles rather than minimal measures 
and is a return to the ancient conception of definition and description 
rather than the prescription of standards. 

Briefly, the statement of policy may be summarized as follows: An 
institution will be judged for accreditment upon the basis of the total 
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pattern it presents. The facilities and activities of an institution will 
be judged in terms of the purposes it seeks to serve. Every institution 
must offer a definition of its purposes, including its objectives in general 
education, its occupational objectives, and its objectives in the indi- 
vidual development of the student. It is sought to preserve desirable 
individual qualities, and well conceived experiments will be encouraged. 
The faculty should be competent. (All reference to the Ph.D. degree 
has been deleted.) The faculty should be organized for effective service 
and working under satisfactory conditions. The curriculum should 
contain the subject matters implied in the statement of objectives. 
The merit of the curriculum organization will be judged primarily by 
the manner in which it functions. An institution will be expected to 
show sympathetic concern for the quality of instruction offered and 
give evidence of an effort to make the instruction effective. The 
library should provide reading facilities to make the program effective, 
and there should be evidence that such facilities are appropriately used. 
The student personnel service should assist the student to analyze and 
understand his problem, and the administrative organization should 
be suitable for accomplishing this objective. The imstitution should 
provide evidence of financial resources adequate for and effectively 
applied to the support of its educational program. The physical plant 
should be adequate, and the institution should continuously study its 
own policy and procedure with a view to their improvement. More- 
over, the Commission itself should study its own policies and procedures 
with a view to their constant improvement. 

Obviously, from the standpoint of one accustomed to the standards, 
this statement seems vague and indefinite; it rests upon such words as 
“legitimate,” “‘competent,” ‘‘adequate,’”’ “appropriate,” and therefore 
there are no tangible irreducible minima. That raises the question 
as to whether the new policy can be made effective. There are some 
who say flatly it can not, and there are others who feel very skeptical 
about it. One of these latter says, ““The new policies make demands 
upon us which perhaps are too severe a test of our own sincerity and 
capacity. Having been brought up in the metric school, we shall have 
to readjust our thinking. If we can not do that, the steps taken today 
must be retraced, which God forbid.” 

How is the attempt to be made to put these new statements of policy 
into effect? Following are four methods or four items in one method 
of making this policy effective. The first is a manual of procedure 
which consists of over one hundred pages of instruction to college ad- 
ministrative officers showing the best procedure in this, that, or the 
other item, such as the best procedure with reference to the library, 
and the best procedure with reference to finance and with reference to 
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effort. In other words, it is necessary to have a manual of instructions 
showing the best procedure that modern education has, and that manual 
is to be kept constantly up to date through revision in order to teach the 
colleges how best to make use of their resources. 

The second is the only mechanical thing in the whole business and 
is a rather remarkable invention, the so-called pattern map of the 
institution. The pattern map contains data of eighty different varieties. 
For example, the old standards said one had to have a certain number of 
books in the library and had to spend at least so much a year on the 
library. The new pattern takes account of not only how many books 
there are and how much money is spent, but how active the administra- 
tion of the library is in performing its function. By statistical pro- 
cedure which I shall not attempt to describe, these eighty items in any 
college are compared to other colleges. Then the college is given a map 
showing where it stands on every one of those eighty items with reference 
to all other colleges. It involves the gathering together of mountains 
of data, fifty-seven colleges having been taken for the preliminary study. 
An enormous quantity of data was gathered and only that part retained 
which seemed to have significance. The object is to represent the 
whole college in one graphic picture so that if it is said that the college 
is weak in a certain respect, one can look to see whether it has con- 
spicuous compensating strengths; in other words, it is an attempt to 
keep one from judging the whole college on the basis of one weak item. 
It is an attempt to keep us from generalizing from the particular by 
giving a total picture of the institution. Thus data which were used 
as partial and specific standards now appear as elements in a total 
picture; the parts are seen in relation to the whole, the strengths and 
weaknesses together. 

A third aspect of the effort to apply this new method is concerned 
with new procedures of inspection. If any one has ever served as an 
inspector for the North Central, he will understand what this saves him. 
Formerly one went to a college and spent a day, or perhaps two days, 
forming such impressions as are possible by attending classes and inter- 
viewing the faculty. Then one returned with certain impressions that 
conditions were good for academic freedom and tenure or that they were 
poor. It was no more than being pitchforked into the whole college 
in all its aspects and given a day or two in which to analyze and evaluate 
it. That was the old system. The new system is to send at least two 
and usually three people to spend a considerable number of days on the 
campus. Before they go, they are given, first, all the data about that 
college and its history, so that they go there, not cold, but knowing 
something of the background. In the second place, they have at their 
fingers’ ends the manual of procedure, and then they have a whole series 
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of forms which they must follow in order to be sure that nothing is over- 
looked. Last year a case developed where the same college had been 
visited in successive years by two inspectors. When one read the two 
reports, it was difficult to believe that they were reports of the same 
college, for one man was much interested in athletics, and he took the 
college over the bumps for its athletic policy. It was beating some of 
the nearby universities. The other man was a registrar, and he spent 
most of his time in the office of that institution. Under the new manual 
of procedure, this sort of thing becomes impossible, because the survey 
sends a group of people. They are there several days and have a tre- 
mendous amount of data in their hands before they go. 

The fourth item, and this is the critical one, is that all of this is given 
into the judgment of the Board of Review who are expected to “give 
full and impartial consideration to the reports and take appropriate 
action thereon.”’ That is all the instruction that is given to the Board. 
Thus the new method is a change from minimal measures to the applica- 
tion, we hope, of the sound judgment of a small group of men. This is 
at once the strength and the weakness of the whole structure—the 
strength because it no longer substitutes mathematics for sound judg- 
ment, strength because one no longer judges a thing on one item in an 


arbitrary way, strength because the whole picture is taken into account 
sympathetically by a group of people. Its weakness is that, contrary 
to a measure by which all can see that a thing is too long or too short, 
a judgment is a matter of degree; the loser can always cry, “fraud,” 
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“prejudice,” “favoritism,” ‘‘unfair,” “arbitrary.’’ If an institution 
has four hundred and fifty thousand dollars, that can be made just as 
plain to its board of trustees as to the North Central Association, but a 
judgment of the Board of Review can always be challenged. The 
president can go back to his board of trustees and give any account he 
wishes of the way he was treated; and that makes the new method 
extraordinarily difficult. 

One gleam of hope in this matter, however, is that, in the first place, 
judgment need not be arbitrary. All of you make judgments in scien- 
tific matters or in historical matters or on economic matters and publish 
those judgments and stand the result. That is precisely what the 
Board of Review must do; and their judgments are not likely to be 
arbitrary but will be well considered, sympathetic, and very cautious 
indeed. Another ray of hope is that the North Central Association 
has been moving steadily in this direction for some years. Because the 
survey plan has already had considerable trial, the Board of Review has 
some foundation for its work. 

To summarize, then, manifestly this new statement of policy is not 
all new, but rather a return to the original conception of a definition. 
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It is evolution, not revolution, and the North Central Association is not 
going to be changed from an ogre to a fairy by this one gesture. The 
change is not in the substance but in the accent. It turns attention 
away from the likenesses among the colleges to their individualities. 
It emphasizes the college not as an institution im situ but as an organi- 
zation in action. It lays emphasis not so much upon policing as upon 
stimulation. But let me indicate, when I say the action moves from 
policing to stimulating, that there will still be some policing because 
there are still incompetent people in charge of colleges, people who will 
not act in good faith. 

The second point I want to make is that the way is now open for the 
professors. If they have been inhibited in any experiment, if they have 
found that the standards of the North Central prevented any curricular 
reform, the Curriculum Committee can now lay off their shackles. If 
there has been regimentation, there is to be individuality hereafter. 
Finally, the most hopeful thing about these standards so far as I can 
see is the capacity of the North Central to reform itself. Here is a 
great operative organization forty years old. One might expect harden- 
ing of the arteries or that it had lost the capacity to learn and to change. 
Yet in the midst of its career, it equips itself to re-study all of its pro- 
cedures and then after a great cooperative effort abandons its old 
methods and turns to new methods with hope and with courage. That, 
it seems to me, is really the most significant factor in this change in the 
North Central Association. 


HENRY M. WRISTON 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION, ANNUAL REPORT 


During the financial year 1933 and 1934, the corporation has departed 
somewhat from its normal policies in order to meet emergencies growing 
out of the depression. The largest items in the total of approximately 
$5,000,000 are for the American Library Association permanent funds, 
$500,000; the American Law Institute, $538,000; for the Institute of 
International Education for a second five-year period, $300,000; for 
the American Association for Adult Education and the National Occu- 
pational Conference, $238,000; for certain foreign projects, $553,000; 
for continuation of existing programs, $1,560,000. Approximately 64 
per cent of the total was applied to constructive projects in fields in 
which the corporation has already acted, 18 per cent showed the initia- 
tion of new activities, and 8 per cent to emergency and other grants 
falling outside the normal program. While the average number of 
proposals for the four previous years was approximately 850, the number 
considered in 1933 to 1934 is nearly twice as large. The corporation 
discourages formal applications which leave the applicant with a feeling 
that his plan has been tried, but found wanting, but encourages informal 
visits, memoranda, and suggestions. It deprecates the apparently 
somewhat familiar process of bombardment by letters and telegrams 
of indorsement of particular proposals. The conclusion of the report 
reads in part: 

“The recent entry of our Federal Government into many fields in 
which the foundations have been, and are today, devoting a large share 
of their resources is a phenomenon of great significance. That the 
immediate cause of this change in Federal policy can clearly be traced 
to the economic crisis through which we have been passing is obvious. 
but there can be little doubt that not a few of the changes will prove 
to be permanent. There has always been some common ground, as for 
example in geological and agricultural research, but generally speaking, 
experiment and trail-breaking in the natural and social sciences alike 
have in the United States been left to individual universities or similar 
institutions, often with financial aid from foundations, or to the initia- 
tive of the foundation itself. The most striking feature in the recent 
change is that it is precisely into these fields that government has entered. 

“Not only is there a shift in the sources of support for social and educa- 
tional experimentation, but the underlying purposes of such experi- 
mentation are themselves shifting in these days of rapidly changing 
values. For a foundation to take sides as to which changes are socially 
desirable and which modifications in our planning are wise would lead 
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it into the dangerous terrain of indoctrination, if not of active propa- 
ganda; but the opportunity to contribute toward the cost of providing 
factual information upon which the personnel which conducts our many- 
sided educational and social programs, and the lay public, which ulti- 
mately pays the bills, may base their conclusions has thus far con- 
stituted one of the great privileges of the foundation. In view of the 
réle now played by government and of the present confusion in men’s 
thinking as to what the next step should be and why, the foundations 
may well ask themselves what the future has in store for them. In 
the past foundation aid has been far from a negligible factor in social 
progress. It is true that no foundation has been or will ever be ideally 
organized or ideally directed, and there will always be definite limits as 
to the uses to which a trust fund may wisely be put. But the foundation 
has corresponding advantages. It can engage in long-range activities; 
it can move quickly to meet emergencies; it can turn from creative tasks 
to relieve distress, as practically all foundations have done in the past 
three years; and it can turn back, though this has proven to be a much 
more difficult job. Must the foundations now look forward to an 
inevitable reduction in the social usefulness of their activities, or can 
government with its practically unlimited resources and the foundations 
with their strictly limited funds work profitably together? Or, may 
the foundations by turning their activities into fields in which govern- 
ment is not as yet a friendly competitor thus maintain their usefulness 
to society?... 

“That the best opportunity for a foundation lies in creative and con- 
structive activities, rather than in palliative or remedial, is becoming 
generally realized. It is also becoming realized that the best results 
can be obtained by a reasonable limitation of its field of activity. What 
is not so generally understood is that in creative and constructive work, 
money can of necessity play only a secondary part; the fundamental 
contribution must be made by some individual, more rarely by a 
group....” 

Scrence Apvisory BoarD 

The report of the Board for its operations from July 31, 1933, to 
September 1, 1934, is a substantial volume of 300 pages, summarizing 
the first year’s work, which has dealt primarily with specific problems 
of organization and progress. Dr. K. T. Compton, Chairman of the 
Board, in his letter of transmission to President Roosevelt, states: 
“‘We believe, however, that we are in the way of finding the basis for 
more effective, enduring relationship between governmental and non- 
governmental scientific agencies, certain to be of mutual usefulness, 
on which we hope to make recommendations in our final report a year 
hence.” 
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The section on Objective, Organization, and Operation reads in part: 
“The obligations of the Board have included not only a study of the 
functions, relationships, and programs of the several scientific bureaus 
but also the place of science in the Government structure. In the 
evolution of our national life we have reached a place where science, 
and the research which has discovered and released its powers, can not 
be regarded as matters of accidental growth and application, but must 
be consciously related to our social life and well-being. What these 
relations are or may become is now a matter of general or public con- 
cem.... 

“The scientific services of the Government are spread through forty 
federal bureaus, of which eighteen can be called primarily scientific. 
Although their operations involve only about half of one per cent of the 
federal budget, their work is absolutely essential to the national welfare 
in agriculture, manufacture, commerce, health, and safety... . 

“Three main principles have guided the operations of the Board: 
(1) Advice is given only when requested, but if the need for advice seems 
clear its possible usefulness has, in a number of cases, been pointed out 
to the head of a Department. The approval of the Secretary concerned 
is obtained before any report is published. (2) The functions, stand- 
ards, and programs of the scientific bureaus have been the principal 
concern, though advice on personnel has been given on request. (3) The 
attempt has been made to look beyond details of program, procedure, 
and personnel toward the great social objectives of science, to see which 
of them are the necessary part of government and how each bureau can 
contribute toward them... .” 

Later sections give a summarized report of activities in connection 
with the various Federal departments, including the Department of 
Agriculture, the Weather Bureau, the Food and Drug Administration, 
the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils; in the Bureau of the Budget: the 
Surveying and Mapping Services of the Government, Subsidies to Land 
Grant Colleges; in the Department of Commerce: the Bureau of 
Standards, Technical Instructions for Foreign Commerce Service 
Officers, the Decentralization of Industry; in the Department of the 
Interior: Geological Survey and Bureau of Mines, Economic Resources 
of the Boulder Dam Region, Soil Erosion; under Joint Agencies: Land- 
Use Problems, Mineral Policy; in the Navy Department; in the War 
Department; under Special Bureaus and Agencies: Railway Research, 
Archeological Surveys in Tennessee Valley, Study of Occupational 
Standards; under Other Activities of the Board: Dues to International 
Unions, Recovery Program of Science Progress, Policy of Government in 
Relation to Scientific Work, Relation between Fundamental Sciences and 
Scientific Study of Human Problems. 
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In a discussion of patent policy in the Appendix, it is recommended to 
the Director that all present employees of the Bureau of Standards be 
requested, and all future employees be required, to sign a contract, 
requiring inventions by them to be dedicated to the public; and in a 
later recommendation under Public Relations, the following statement 
appears, referring to the Bureau of Mines: 

“Notwithstanding the law and the recent court decision, opinion is 
sharply divided on the propriety of permitting workers in bureaus of 
the Government to acquire patents on inventions resulting from research 
conducted at governmental expense. The subject deserves considera- 
tion by a special committee. 

“The Committee recommends that a special committee be appointed 
to study broadly the acquisition by Government workers of patents 
resulting from research conducted at governmental expense.” 

A recovery program of science progress, endorsed by presidents of the 
leading scientific societies, proposed that $16,000,000 be appropriated 
for expenditure during six years in support of the natural sciences and 
their applications. It appeared, however, that there was unfortunately 
no provision under the law whereby public works’ funds could be ex- 
pended for research rather than for construction. 


U. S. OrFIcE oF EDUCATION 
Economic Outlook in Higher Education 


Pamphlet 58 of the Office of Education, The Economic Outlook in 
Higher Education for 1934-35, is a review of the economic and finan- 
cial outlook among institutions of higher education as seen by their 
financial officers. The data presented are based on questionnaires 
sent in the early summer to 946 institutions, including all publicly con- 
trolled degree-granting universities, colleges, and professional schools 
and all privately controlled universities, colleges, and teacher-training 
schools, as listed in the 1934 Educational Directory. The tabulations 
are based on replies from more than 500 of these institutions received up 
to August 31 last. 

Table I is an analysis of the increase or decrease in certain items of 
income and expenditure from the preceding year and from the year 
1929 to 30. Table II contains estimates of the receipts and expendi- 
tures for 1934-35 under principal heads. Table III shows the numbers 
on the staffs and the most common salaries, with percentage of change 
from the preceding year. These figures have been used in the prepa- 
ration of the report of Committee Z on the Economic Condition of the 
Profession published in the February issue. 
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A statistical analysis of expenditures for research given for the first 
time is as follows: 


Eighty-one publicly controlled universities and colleges estimate their 
total expenses for administration, instruction, library operation and 

Of these 81 public institutions, 47, spending a total of $30,420,406, 
report estimated expenditures within that sum for organized research 
$9,526,039. 

Two hundred nineteen privately controlled colleges and universities 
report their estimated expenditures for 1934-35, for administration, etc., 

Of these 219 private institutions, 16, estimating their total expendi- 
tures for administration, etc., as $26,715,083, report estimated expendi- 


Copies of the pamphlet may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., at five cents. 


Federal Aid for Education 


A recent circular entitled Federal Aid for Education: A Brief History, 
Data for 1933-34, and a Bibliography, by Timon Covert, Specialist in 
School Finance, gives a brief history of Federal aid for public education, 
presents data on expenditures of the Federal Government for education 
in 1933-34, and gives a short list of references on Federal aid for edu- 
cation. The section dealing with the history is necessarily brief— 
attempting to point out certain important steps only taken by the Federal 
Government in granting aid to education. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


Among the courses for this summer listed by the Council of Learned 
Societies, the following may be noted: 

A series of seminars will be held, similar to the Summer Seminars on 
Far Eastern Studies at Harvard and the University of California in 
1932 and 1934, designed not as ordinary summer school courses, but 
specifically for providing mature teachers in universities and colleges 
with information and techniques not readily obtainable at any other 
time. 

The Section on Chinese and Japanese Studies will be part of the 
Summer Session at Columbia University from July 5 to August 16, 1935. 

The second Russian Language Institute will also be held at Columbia 
University from June 25 to August 31. An elementary course will be 
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planned to give a useful control of Russian materials to historians, 
political scientists, and other scholars to whom these materials are 
necessary. The advanced course will be intended for those already 
having some command of the Russian language. 

A Seminar on Arabic and Islamic Studies is being planned at Princeton 
University, to run approximately from June 20 to July 31. It will be 
designed for medievalists, historians of science, the fine arts, and Eastern 
Europe, linguists, scholars of Romance languages, and others to whose 
interests the Arabic-Islamic field is peripheral and who find some compe- 
tence in it desirable. While this Seminar is not yet assured, its sponsors 
would like to hear from any one who might be interested. 

It is hoped that some financial assistance can be offered to a few 
qualified scholars who might otherwise be prevented from attending any 
of these seminars. Further information can be had from Mortimer 
Graves, American Council of Learned Societies, 907 Fifteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS OF JOURNALISM 


The American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism 
and the American Association of Teachers of Journalism at their annual 
convention in Chicago, December 27-29, went on record as believing 
that newspapers should employ only competent, well-educated reporters 
and copy readers, that such workers should be paid adequate salaries, 
that college professors should be free from interference from outside 
influences, and that student publications should enjoy reasonable free- 
dom of expression. These beliefs were embodied in the following state- 
ments unanimously adopted by both organizations. 

“‘We reaffirm our belief in the statement that we adopted ten years 
ago in the ‘Principles and Standards of Education for Journalism: 

“Because of the importance of newspapers and periodicals to society 
and government, adequate preparation is as necessary for all persons 
who desire to engage in journalism as it is for those who intend to 
practice law or medicine. No other profession has a more vital relation 
to the welfare of society or to the success of democratic government than 
has journalism. No other profession requires a wider range of knowl- 
edge or greater ability to apply such knowledge to current events and 
problems than does journalism. Adequate preparation for journalism, 
therefore, must be sufficiently broad in scope to familiarize the future 
journalist with the important fields of knowledge, and sufficiently prac- 
tical to show the application of the knowledge to the practice of journal- 
ism. 

“We believe that the minimum preparation for newspaper and press 
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association workers should be a four-year college course that includes 
instruction in economics, government and politics, sociology, psychology, 
history, natural science, and literature; as well as courses in the function 
of the press, the history of the newspaper, the ethics of journalism, the 
technique of newspaper work, and the application of the knowledge 
gained in all fields to newspaper writing and editing. 

‘We believe that teachers in schools and colleges should be responsible 
for their teaching only to their immediate superiors in the educational 
system, and that neither they nor their superiors should be subject to 
interference by political, economic, or other groups outside that system. 
We believe that academic freedom includes the right of college instruc- 
tors and students to analyze critically present social, political, and 
economic conditions and to study all proposed solutions for the problems 
that those conditions present. ; 

“‘We believe in freedom of the press for student publications, to the 
extent at least of permitting student editors to present and to discuss 
all matter pertaining to the conditions under which they are living and 
are being educated, subject only to the restrictions of the law and of the 
generally accepted standards of decency, good taste, and sound judg- 
ment. Student editors are expected to take cognizance of the special 
responsibility that they bear in representing publicly their student 
bodies and their institutions. On their publications, students should 
learn by doing, under faculty guidance when necessary, but without 
faculty censorship.” 


Mruirary TRAINING AT THE LAND GRANT COLLEGES 


The Supreme Court on December 3 handed down an opinion unani- 
mously sustaining the right of the University of California and other 
land grant colleges to require military training as a part of their curricula 
and to deny admission to students refusing to comply, thus upholding 
the suspension by the regents of Albert W. Hamilton and W. Alonzo 
Reynolds, Jr., who refused because of religious and conscientious ob- 
jections to submit to military training. 

In an opinion read by Justice Butler, the court said: 

“Government, federal and state, each in its own sphere owes a duty 
to the people within its jurisdiction to preserve itself in adequate strength 
to maintain peace and order and to assure the just enforcement of law. 
And every citizen owes the reciprocal duty, according to his capacity, 
to support and defend government against all enemies. 

“The privilege of the native-born conscientious objector to avoid 
bearing arms comes not from the Constitution but from the Acts of 
Congress. That body may grant or withhold the exemption as in its 
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wisdom it sees fit; and if it be withheld, the native-born conscientious 
objector can not successfully assert the privilege... .’’ 

Justice Cardozo, who was joined in his opinion by Associate Justices 
Brandeis and Stone, expressed agreement, but made the point that the 
conscientious objector, if his liberties were extended as suggested in 
the current case, 

“Might refuse to contribute taxes in furtherance of war, whether for 
attack or defense, or in furtherance of any other end condemned by his 
conscience as irreligious or immoral. 

“The right of private judgment has never yet been so exalted above 
the powers and the compulsion of the agencies of government. One who 
is a martyr to a principle—which may turn out in the end to be a de- 
lusion or an error—does not prove by his martyrdom that he has kept 
within the law.” 

While affirming the action of the university regents and concurring 
in the opinion of the majority, Mr. Cardozo held that: 

‘There is no occasion at this time to mark the limits of governmental 
power in the exaction of military service when the nation is at peace.” 

He pointed out that the petitioners had not been required to bear 
arms for any hostile purpose, offensive or defensive, and said: 

“If they elect to resort to an institution for higher education main- 
tained with the state’s moneys, then and only then they are commanded 
to follow courses of instruction believed by the state to be vital to its 
welfare. Instruction in military science, unaccompanied here by any 
pledge of military service, is not an interference by the state with the 
free exercise of religion when the liberties of the Constitution are read 
in the light of a century and a half of history during days of peace and 
war.” 


PROTEST TO McCormick DICKSTEIN COMMITTEE 


The following statement has been addressed by Dr. Charles A. Beard 
and others to the Committee in Washington: 


“Recent occurrences at Syracuse University and Columbia Uni- 
versity indicate that a campaign of fascist terrorism against teachers in 
American colleges, universities, schools, and even private schools, is 
getting under way. Such repressive efforts are not only directly con- 
trary to American democratic tradition but if successful would make it 
impossible for schools to do their proper work. In a time like this we 
need every help in getting the people to face the serious problems con- 
fronting us. Neither cure of depression nor furthering of the progressive 
measures of the National administration can go forward without free 
discussion and inquiry in the universities and schools. This campaign 
threatens both. 
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‘“‘We urge upon your Committee an extension of its investigation into 
this most insidious phase of fascist attack upon American educational 
institutions. 

‘‘We append material which substantiates our fear.’ 

Among the signers are the following members of the Association: John 
Dewey, William H. Kilpatrick, Howard L. McBain, William C. Bagley, 
Karl N. Llewellyn, John L. Childs, Joseph K. Hart, Willard C. 
Beatty. 


NATIONAL STUDENT FEDERATION OF AMERICA, TENTH 
NATIONAL CONGRESS 


Among the resolutions adopted at the recent Boston meeting were the 
following: 

Be it resolved that N.S.F.A. go on record and take definite action op- 
posing compulsory military training in institutions of higher learning; 
that N.S.F.A. endorse a bill amending Section 40 of the National De- 
fense Act making military training elective and not compulsory; that 
N.S.F.A. support those who have conscientious objections to military 
training and can not receive a college degree; that N.S.F.A. work for 
alternative courses in government and international relations. 

Be it resolved that we, the members of the N.S.F.A., believing in the 
Constitution which provides for the freedom of thought, the freedom of 
speech, and the freedom of the press, believe that these rights are ex- 
tended to University and College administrations and students, that 
political, economic, social, or would-be patriotic groups or persons 
should not attempt to suppress or abridge these rights in either ad- 
ministrative or student bodies, that administrative and faculty bodies 
of colleges should exercise no control or influence over the students’ 
right to self-expression. 

Be it resolved that the good character clause of the F.E.R.A. should 
not be used by local administrations to discriminate against people who 
express their political philosophies and take part in political activities. 

Be it resolved that, whereas the student union has proven itself to be 
a valuable factor in the social and recreational life of the college student, 
the N.S.F.A. go on record as endorsing the work of the student union, 
and be it further resolved that N.S.F.A. offer its fullest cooperation 
to the Association of College Unions. 


Be it resolved: 
A. That the N.S.F.A. objects strenuously to the almost universal 


violation of amateur standards in college athletics. 
B. That the N.S.F.A. favors open subsidization of college athletics 
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as a remedy to present day conditions. Open subsidization should 
have certain qualifications, namely: that a man should be of good 
character and a good student as well as a good athlete, and that these 
scholarships should be handled officially through the university as 
other scholarships are handled. 


Be it resolved: 


A. That all editorial staffs of college publications should not be 
forced to submit the contents of their publications to faculty, ad- 
ministrative, or student review in advance of publication. 

B. That college publications shall be responsible only to their 
student governing body for materials appearing in their publications. 
This rule does not apply to universities where the publication is un- 
connected in either organization or finance with other under- 
graduate groups. 


Be it resolved: 


A. That the N.S.F.A. condemn all worthless and superfluous in- 
tercollegiate organizations, particularly national honorary fraternities. 

B. That the N.S.F.A. through its President appoint a committee 
to investigate organizations giving particular attention to the use of 
the large fees charged to honorary units. 

C. That the N.S.F.A. ask its local units to investigate their cam- 
pus to weed out useless organizations. 


REPORT OF DELEGATES TO SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
AMERICAN STATES 


U. S. Department of State Report of the Delegates to the Seventh 
International Conference of American States at Montevideo, December 
3-26, 1933. This volume of nearly 350 pages is presented by the group 
of six delegates, of whom Professor Sophonisba P. Breckinridge of the 
University of Chicago is a member of this Association. The compre- 
hensive report describes the work of ten committees: (1) Organization 
of Peace, (2) Problems of International Law, (3) Political and Civil 
Rights of Women, (4) Economic and Financial Problems, (5) Social 
Problems, (6) Intellectual Cooperation, (7) Transportation, (8) Inter- 
national Conferences of American States, (9) Economic Matters, (10) 
Coordination and Style. The section on Intellectual Cooperation deals 
with inter-American copyright, American bibliography, the Havana 
conference of 1930, and the conservation of historical monuments and 
archeological remains. The extended list of appendices also includes a 
convention on the teaching of history, exemption from duties of literary 
production, condition of intellectual workers, promotion of tourist travel, 
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Institute of Geography and History, and a tribute to Dr. L. S. Rowe, 
Director of the Pan-American Union. 


VACATION COURSES IN EUROPE 


The following announcements have been received: 

University of Heidelberg, vacation courses for foreigners, July 1 to 
August 24. Lectures will be given in German literature, folk-lore, music, 
art, pedagogy, history, political science, economics and law, psychology, 
philosophy, geography, geology, and also on problems concerning the 
intellectual life of Germany. Short special courses of eight to ten 
lectures for briefer periods will be held on German art in the Middle 
Ages, fundamentals of German music, Church and State in the 19th and 
20th century in Germany, national-socialist economics, the German 
idea of the State, German literature. There will also be a holiday course 
in English from August 3 to August 24. 

University of Munich, courses will begin July 10, and will include 
German literature and language, history, philosophy and pedagogics, 
history of art, science of music, geography. There will also be graded 
courses in German, visits to museums, etc. 

Moscow University Summer Session conducts an Anglo-American 
Section, open to all academically qualified foreigners. Instruction is in 
the English language. The State University of Moscow certifies aca- 
demic credit to those foreign students meeting the requirements of the 
university and completing a course of study in its Anglo-American 
Section. The purpose of the Summer Session is primarily that of 
assisting foreigners in a survey and understanding of the various phases 
of contemporary life in the Soviet Union. The program of the summer 
session is available on application to the Institute of International 
Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York City. 

A summer course in psychology will be held at the University of 
Vienna from July 15 to August 9, 1935, under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. Registration may be made until May 15 with Dr. 
Henry Beaumont, University of Kentucky, Lexington; after that date 
they will be received by Dr. Egon Brunswik at the Institute in Vienna. 

The University of Washington is offering, through its Department of 
Home Economics, a Museum Study Course in Historic Textiles to be 
given in Europe during the summer of 1935, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Grace G. Denny. 

A City of London Vacation course in Education will be held from 
July 26 to August 9. 


DATES OF MEETINGS 


American Association for the Advancement of Science, Pacific Divi- 
sion, Los Angeles, June 24-29. 
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National Academy of Sciences, Washington, D. C., April 22-24. 

National Education Association, Denver, June 29-July 5. 

American Chemical Society, New York, April 22; San Francisco, 
August 19. 

American Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, 
April 5-6. 

American Association of Collegiate Registrars, Raleigh, April 16-18. 

British Association for the Advancement of Science, Norwich, Septem- 
ber 4-11. 

International Union of League of Nations Associations, Geneva, 
June 8. 

International Astronomical Union, Paris, July 10-17. 

International Congress of Sociology, Brussels, August 25-30, in con- 
nection with the Universal Exposition. 

International Congress of Prehistoric Archeology and Anthropology, 
Brussels, September 1-8. 

International Botanical Congress, Amsterdam, September 2-7. 

International Congress of Agricultural Education, Buenos-Aires, 
September—October. 

International Neurological Congress, London, July 29—August 2. 

European Federation of Engineers’ Associations, Rome, May. 

World Federation of Education Associations, Oxford, August 10-17, 
in conjunction with the International Federation of Teachers’ Associa- 
tions and the Bureau International de l’Enseignement Secondaire. Per- 
sons considering attendance should communicate with the headquarters 
office of the W. F. E. A., 1201 16th Street, Washington. 

International Congress of Libraries and Bibliography, Madrid, May 
20-29. 

Fifteenth International Physiological Congress, Leningrad and 
Moscow, August 9-17. 


NOTES FROM THE WASHINGTON OFFICE 


A meeting attended by seven of the nine members of the Executive 
Committee was held at the Washington Office, February 16. The 
budget for 1935 was approved subject to possible readjustment at the 
April meeting. The principal changes in comparison with 1934 are a 
saving of about $2500 in the cost of the unsubsidized annual meeting of 
next December, and the appropriation of a similar amount for the antici- 
pated cost of the membership campaign, now in active progress. 

In connection with the Atlanta meeting of the Association of American 
Colleges, attended by the General Secretary, a regional luncheon for 
members of the A. A. U. P. was arranged by Professor J. S. Guy of 
Emory University, a member of the Committee on Organization and 
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Conduct of Local Chapters. Members from twenty institutions were 
present. After luncheon the General Secretary discussed with those 
present the various current activities of the Association and the chap- 
ters. 

Replies to the February Chapter Letter have been received from 55 
chapters, many of them indicating active interest in the membership 
campaign. In connection with this, 330 aides have been appointed in 
172 institutions. The March Chapter Letter just issued calls attention 
to the availability of recent Bulletins for use in the campaign. In this 
connection it may be added that it will be necessary in the near future to 
dispose of a considerable portion of earlier Bulletins now in storage. 
Until May 1, members and other persons interested may obtain copies of 
issues prior to 1930, with a few exceptions, at ten cents per copy. The 
opportunity to complete files for libraries and individuals, it is hoped, 
will be attractive. 

Members are reminded that nomination blanks for Council member- 
ship sent out with January bills should be returned to the office not later 
than April 15 in connection with the Council meeting planned for April 
27. 

The following corrections should be made in the committee listing in 
the January Bulletin: Committee E, delete G. M. Miller, Idaho, and 
Louise Pound, Nebraska; add W. F. Dickson, Montana State, and Dean 
A. Worcester, Nebraska. Committee Y, add A. J. Harno, Illinois, O. W. 
Caldwell, Columbia, and S. H. Slichter, Harvard. 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


On June 30, 1934, Ralph E. Turner, Associate Professor of History 
at the University of Pittsburgh, was informed that he had been dis- 
missed from the faculty of the University. Shortly thereafter, Dr. 
Turner brought the facts of his dismissal to the attention of the na- 
tional officers of the Association and requested an investigation, alleging 
an unjustifiable termination of his tenure. The officers of the Associa- 
tion and the members of Committee A were of the opinion that prima 
facie his dismissal warranted an investigation and proceeded to appoint 
a subcommittee to inquire into the facts. The committee secured late in 
July consisted of three members: Professor Ralph E. Himstead, Chair- 
man (Law), Syracuse University; Professor A. B. Wolfe (Economics), 
Ohio State University; and Professor James B. Bullitt (Pathology), 
University of North Carolina. 

This Committee was given a two fold assignment: it was instructed 
to inquire into the facts relative to Dr. Turner’s dismissal, and also into 
the facts relative to the general tenure policy and practice of the ad- 
ministration of the University. 

The Committee began its work in Pittsburgh on August 9 and con- 
tinued it for six days, August 9 to 14, inclusive. On November 3, 
two members of the Committee, Professors Himstead and Wolfe, re- 
turned to Pittsburgh for three days of further personal inquiry, Novem- 
ber 3 to 5, inclusive. During the interim between these visits and up 
until a recent date, when a decision was reached on its findings, the 
Committee supplemented its personal investigation by considerable 
correspondence, 

The Committee was cordially received by Chancellor Bowman and 
the relations between him and the Committee throughout the investi- 
gation were most cordial. The same was true of the relations between 
the Committee and the other officers of the University’s administration 
with whom the Committee conferred. 


I. Facts CONCERNING Dr. TuRNER’S WoRK AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PITTSBURGH 


Dr. Turner came to the University of Pittsburgh as an assistant pro- 
fessor of history in 1925. His work at that time was divided between 
the Down Town Division, Extension Division, and the College. His 
teaching program included one course in the College the first semester 
and two the second semester. Late in the school year of 1925-26, the 
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administration of the College set up a special curriculum known as 
“The Survey Course.” In this set-up Dr. Turner was asked to teach 
a course known as the ‘‘Survey of Social Sciences.’’ His book ‘America 
in Civilization’’ was used as the text material. He taught this course 
during the school year of 1926-27. About the middle of that school 
year he was informed by his department head, Professor Oliver, that 
he was to be placed in charge of a freshman course in history, following 
somewhat the lines of “The Survey of the Social Sciences.”” The ob- 
jective of this new course was one of orientation. With an historical 
emphasis it sought to outline the career of humanity, utilizing materials 
from such fields of learning as geology, biology, psychology, anthro- 
pology, archaeology, economics, philosophy, and history. The scope of 
this course was a significant fact in this inquiry. In the opinion of the 
Committee it explains much of Dr. Turner’s subsequent difficulty. 
Both the decision to offer the course and the decision as to its scope and 
general content were made without consultation with Dr. Turner. 
The evidence indicates that these decisions were made by the department 
head, the professors then in the department, and the Dean of the 
College. 

After the plans for this course were complete, Dr. Turner was asked 
to take charge of it, and he accepted the assignment. At that time he 
was promoted to the rank of an associate professor (1927). 

Since 1927, with the exception of one section of the Survey Course in 
the Down Town Division, all his work was in the College. In 1933, the 
section in the Down Town Division was discontinued so as to allow him 
more time to develop a course in English History. The evidence shows 
that he desired to discontinue this section much earlier, but the Director 
of the Down Town Division was reluctant to lose his services. Since 
1927 the Introductory Survey Course, offered in several sections, con- 
stituted the core of his work. In addition he offered in alternate years 
advanced courses in Western Civilization and Contemporary Civiliza- 
tion. These two courses attempted to correlate social and intellectual 
development. Beginning in 1933, Dr. Turner offered a course in Mod- 
ern English History, and in 1933 he was placed in charge of English 
History with an assistant to help in certain courses. At the time of his 
dismissal he was directing research in this field with several master and 
three doctoral candidates under his supervision. 

Dr. Turner supplemented his teaching with considerable writing. 
His publications are as follows: ‘‘America in Civilization,” published 
by Alfred A. Knopf in 1925; ‘An Introduction to the Social Studies,” 
a teaching outline for orientation courses, published in 1927 likewise by 
Alfred A. Knopf; ‘The Relations of James Silk Buckingham with the 
East India Company, 1818-36,” his doctoral dissertation at Columbia, 
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published privately in 1930; “James Silk Buckingham,” a social biog- 
raphy, published first in England by Williams and Norgate, Ltd., in 
February, 1934, and in the United States by McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany in April, 1934. 

Although the Introductory Survey Course was not specifically re- 
quired, either for history majors or for other students, the enrolment in 
it was large, a fact the Committee found not to be without significance. 
The figures show an enrolment ranging from two hundred and ninety 
students in some years to slightly over four hundred in other years. 
Meeting with these history survey classes was a class in ‘The Survey of 
Social Sciences” which further augmented the enrolment. The total 
registration in this course was between one-third and one-half of the 
freshmen in the College and the School of Education. In the single 
section offered in the Down Town Division the average yearly registra- 
tion was approximately sixty students. 

During this seven-year period more than twenty-nine hundred stu- 
dents took this course under Dr. Turner. His advanced classes likewise 
attracted an enrolment above the average for advanced classes. On 
the basis of the evidence, the Committee members are of the belief that 
the popularity of these courses was of the right sort, and grew out of a 
genuine appreciation of quality. 

During the seven-year period Dr. Turner taught the Introductory 
Survey Course, a course whose scope and content were concerned with 
several fields of knowledge in each of which there are many controversial 
issues, the evidence indicates that he jarred some susceptibilities; he 
ruffled some students; he disturbed some parents; he piqued some of 
his colleagues, a few of them to the point of exasperation. But very 
careful questioning by the Committee of a large number of representa- 
tive professors evidences the fact that there were few complaints from 
his colleagues, and by only one or two of the faculty was his ability as 
a teacher or scholar questioned or minimized. 

Complaints Brought to Dr. Turner's Attention —Aside from the ad- 
ministrative displeasure caused by his and other professors’ interest in 
the Liberal Club, particularly at the time that organization was banned 
by the University’s administration several years ago, the evidence 
indicates that during his nine years’ service with the University only a 
few complaints were brought to his attention by the officers of the 
University’s administration. None of these were tendered directly by 
Chancellor Bowman. Dr. Turner stated there were six occasions when 
complaints were called to his attention. The administrative officers 
directly concerned say that the number was slightly larger. In the 
opinion of the members of the Committee, the important consideration 
was not the number, but the nature of the complaints and the ad- 
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ministration’s attitude toward such complaints as were communicated 
to Dr. Turner. 

Two of these complaints were concerned with his treatment of the 
evolution of man in the Introductory Survey Course. In each instance 
the evidence shows that the administrative admonition was friendly, 
and that the complaint was regarded as one to be expected, and to be 
minimized. Dr. Turner was requested to temper the discussion of 
evolution. This he did. Dr. Turner stated that at one of these inter- 
views a statement was made to him to the effect that Pittsburgh was in 
many ways a ‘fourteenth century community.” 

On another occasion Dr. Turner was asked how to answer a letter 
from a person making rather general complaints about opinions ex- 
pressed both in class rooms and in student meetings held on the campus. 
The person mentioned Dr. Turner’s Survey Course as one of the classes 
in which opinions that were displeasing were heard. To the question 
about answering the letter Dr. Turner said that he did not know how to 
reply to sucha letter. He stated that the administrator then said, ‘“‘We 
shall see who the author is,’’ and taking from a shelf a book known as 
“The Directory of Directors,’ looked for the name of the author, found 
it, and said, ‘‘Well, he is small potatoes and we shall not pay much at- 
tention to it.” In a subsequent conference with the Committee the 
officer in question could not remember whether or not he had made the 
“small potatoes’ remark. Be that as it may, the evidence shows that 
the administration did not regard the complaint, either because of its 
nature or because of the character of the complainant, as serious. 

On a third occasion Dr. Turner was told that a letter of protest had 
been received by the administration from the Sons of the American 
Revolution, alleging that he had presided at a meeting of an organization 
known as the Friends of Soviet Russia. Dr. Turner said that he had 
promised a student in one of his advanced classes to preside at the meet- 
ing, but the engagement had subsequently been cancelled and he did 
not preside. On the date of the meeting he was in New York City con- 
ferring with officers of the McGraw-Hill Company in reference to editing 
a series of history textbooks. At the time this complaint was called to 
his attention he was cautioned by the administrative officer to be more 
careful in the future because such organizations were only exploiting 
him in order to get a University man’s name on the program. This ad- 
vice and caution the Committee deemed commendable. Likewise 
commendable was the obvious motive for the advice and the manner in 
which it was given. The evidence shows that it was motivated by 
friendship and given in a friendly manner. The evidence also shows 
that it was received by Dr. Turner in the spirit in which it was 
given. 
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Shortly thereafter Dr. Turner said that he accidentally met the Chan- 
cellor at the annual dinner of the Trustees for the faculty. He said they 
met face to face in a doorway in a manner that made some conversation 
necessary. He stated that he opened with the remark, ‘I hear I have 
been causing you trouble,”’ and the Chancellor replied, ‘‘Yes, you don’t 
know how much trouble that incident caused.’’ Dr. Turner stated that 
he then said to the Chancellor that he was sorry, for he didn’t want to 
do things that would injure either the University or himself, and the 
Chancellor replied, ‘‘Forget it, forget it.” This version of the incident 
was checked with other professors who witnessed the meeting and 
found to be quite accurate. Dr. Turner and the witnesses felt that 
while the Chancellor’s manner was not uncordial, it gave the impression 
that he was more than a little nettled. His manner, they thought, was 
that of suppressed irritation. The Chancellor stated to the Committee 
that the incident had slipped his mind. This chance meeting between 
the Chancellor and Dr. Turner was the only time the Chancellor ever 
talked with Dr. Turner about any complaints prior to his dismissal. 

The members of the Committee, in the light of the evidence secured in 
this investigation, do not have the slightest doubt that the complaint 
from the Sons of the American Revolution did give the Chancellor some 
concern. Therefore, it was a bit difficult for them to understand the 
Chancellor’s insistence throughout the inquiry, as is pointed out in the 
next section in this report, that this complaint and kindred complaints 
did not in any way influence him in his decision to dismiss Dr. Turner. 

Late in the school year of 1932-33, Dr. Turner received the first in- 
timation that his position was in jeopardy. In February, 1933, he be- 
came interested in the Pennsylvania Security League, an organization 
uniting church groups, trade unions, unemployment leagues, railroad 
brotherhoods, and other organizations and individuals interested in the 
amelioration of economic conditions. This organization sought social 
legislation such as old age pensions, unemployment insurance, relief for 
the unemployed, regulation of sweatshops, and the ratification of the 
child labor amendment to the Federal Constitution. Dr. Turner stated 
that he did not regard the Pennsylvania Security League as one of those 
organizations he had promised to avoid. He declared that as a citizen 
he was interested in the objectives it sought to accomplish and that his 
réle in its work was that of an interested citizen. Dr. Turner was State 
Chairman of the League from March until July, 1933. 

The League was a vigorous pressure organization. It sought ag- 
gressively for a program of social legislation in the State Legislature. 
It published each assemblyman’s attitude for and against each bill and 
the record of his vote. This published record was distributed over the 
state and aroused great interest in the attitudes of the assemblymen. 
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There is considerable evidence that this publicity and the resulting pub- 
lic interest were not regarded by all of the legislators as entirely pleasant. 
Certain groups and organizations were bitter in their denunciation of 
the League and its methods, but there was rather general agreement that 
its methods were effective. 

That same spring when the reappointments of professors came 
through, Dr. Turner, for the first time during his eight years at the 
University did not receive a renewal. (Professors at the University of 
Pittsburgh are all on one-year contracts which, unless renewed, termi- 
nate at the end of the school year.) Upon inquiry, the Secretary of the 
University informed him that it was held up awaiting “‘special action’’ 
by the Chancellor. Upon the discovery of this fact, Dr. Turner con- 
ferred with the two administrative officers who had previously brought 
complaints to his attention. The conversation turned on the question 
of whether he was going to follow a political or a scholarly career. Dr. 
Turner stated that he replied that he intended to follow a scholarly 
career and asked in return what the University could do to further a 
program of research and writing he had previously outlined to his de- 
partment head. The evidence indicated that at this point in the con- 
versation he was praised, and was told how highly his work was re- 
garded. He was told that the administration did not want so able a 
professor to divide his energies. He was asked to resign from the chair- 
manship of the Pennsylvania Security League. This he promised to do 
and subsequently did. After he resigned he was told that he had been 
reappointed to the faculty. 

But the official letter of reappointment was not forthcoming. Upon 
further inquiry he was told that it had been held up in the Secretary’s 
office. This delay, said Dr. Turner, was disquieting because he knew 
from the experience of others that it might well mean dismissal. Also 
there were further conversations with the two administrative officers 
which did not tend to ease his suspense. The subject of one of the con- 
versations was his promotion to the rank of professor, which had been 
recommended some time before. He was now told that the Chancellor 
in his present mood was not planning to promote, but rather to dismiss 
him. He was told that the Chancellor was irritated by his outside ac- 
tivities. He was told that he had in fact injured the University “‘down- 
town.”’ Dr. Turner testified that the term ‘‘downtown” obviously re- 
ferred to business men. Several more weeks passed before Dr. Turner 
received the official letter of reappointment. 

During Dr. Turner’s last year at the University there is evidence of 
only one complaint being brought to his attention. He was called in and 
asked whether in a public address he had made the statement, ‘Just 
another dumb student from McKeesport.’’ On further investigation 
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it was found that he was charged with having said, ‘‘Next year, students 
from McKeesport High School will not be admitted to the University 
because of inadequate high school preparation.’’ On still further in- 
vestigation it was found that this statement had been attributed to him 
by some one making a political speech in a school election campaign. 
An explanation could be found only by conjecture. An apparent ex- 
planation of the origin of the story was that when an “‘F’’ grade is given, 
the reason for so doing must be checked. Among several possible rea- 
sons listed is inadequate high school preparation. Apparently one of 
these freshmen grade cards from the Introductory Survey Course found 
its way into the hands of a candidate for public office. The evidence 
shows that the incident, having no foundation in fact, was regarded as 
amusing and wholly inconsequential. 

The Committee has evidence that shortly after this incident, during 
the latter part of the school year, Dr. Turner was given assurance by ad- 
ministrative officers that his position was no longer in jeopardy. He 
was told that his name was down on the budget for the following school 
year just as it had been during the current year. He was told that he 
had played the game and lived up to his promise not to engage in outside 
activities. Dr. Turner had expressed a desire some time previous to be 
allowed to drop his work in the Introductory Survey Course. This did 
not meet with the approval of Professor Oliver, his department head. 
Dr. Turner was at this time assured that the Survey Course was a suc- 
cess, that he could teach it as long as he desired. 

With the exception of the dissatisfaction incident to his connection 
with the Liberal Club affair, his activities with the Pennsylvania Security 
League, and the McKeesport High School incident, all the complaints 
brought to Dr. Turner’s attention were complaints growing out of his 
class in the Introductory Survey Course. In view of the nature of that 
course and the large number of students involved, the members of the 
Committee feel that the number of complaints was much smaller than 
might well have been expected. The evidence also shows that their 
character was not serious, and they were not regarded as serious by the 
officers of the administration. Indeed, they might be characterized as 
they were by one member of the administrative staff, ‘‘picayune.” 

This is not to say there were no other complaints, for the Committee 
members do not doubt that there was a considerable number of other 
complaints, a fact which will be commented upon later in this report. 
But such other complaints were not communicated to Dr. Turner. 
There is also evidence that during this seven-year period there had been 
brought to the administration’s attention many fine reports of Dr. 
Turner’s work. Indeed, without a single dissent, officers of the Uni- 
versity’s administration directly concerned with his work testified that 
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while he did say things which irritated some people he was an excellent 
teacher and a thorough scholar. 

Contract Renewed May 9, 1934.—On the basis of the evidence the Com- 
mittee is of the opinion that Dr. Turner’s feeling of assurance that his 
contract would be renewed for the coming year was warranted and as a 
matter of record it was renewed by the usual official letter from the 
Secretary on May 9, 1934. 

Dismissed June 30, 1934.—Dr. Turner taught in the two-weeks’ 
pre-summer session which ended June 29, 1934. On June 30, he was 
informed by Professor Oliver, his department head, that the Chan- 
cellor had decided to pay him a year’s salary, but not to allow him to 
teach. Professor Oliver could not give Dr. Turner any official explana- 
tion of this action, but he did talk with him informally and confidentially. 
He gave no explanation why this action was taken or what Dr. Turner 
had done between May 9 and June 30. Dean L. P. Sieg, who at that 
time was leaving to assume the Presidency of the University of Wash- 
ington, likewise declined to make any official explanations, but he too 
talked confidentially with Dr. Turner. The evidence indicates that 
both Dean Sieg and Professor Oliver told Dr. Turner that only the 
Chancellor could give him the explanation. 

Dr. Turner's Conference with Chancellor Bowman.—On July 5, Chan- 
cellor Bowman and Dr. Turner, at the latter’s request, met in conference. 
Dr. Turner said that he raised the same question with the Chancellor that 
he had raised with Dr. Oliver and Dean Sieg, ‘“‘What happened between 
May 9 and June 30 to cause my dismissal?’ He said the Chancellor 
replied, ‘‘Absolutely nothing.’’ He stated that he then asked “‘What 
did cause my dismissal?’ and the Chancellor, speaking very slowly, then 
said, ‘“The University can carry on its policy better with you away from 
here,’ and added ‘There is discontent in the community.’’ The Chan- 
cellor was then asked among whom there was discontent and the Chan- 
cellor again speaking slowly said, ‘“The Board of Trustees is a group of 
business men and among them there is a great deal of discontent.’’ 
Dr. Turner’s next question was, ‘‘Among what other group in the 
community is there discontent?’ He stated that the Chancellor 
said, ““Turner, I want to talk with you as a friend.’ Dr. Turner 
told the Committee that he replied, ‘““‘No, Dr. Bowman, this is 
official. Dr. Oliver and Dean Sieg referred me to you for an official 
explanation and I want it.’’ After a long silence, he said, the Chancellor 
stated, “It is not politics,’’ and said nothing more. Dr. Turner said 
they then discussed how his salary for the coming year was to be paid, 
and reported the Chancellor as saying that he would take it up with the 
Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees. By action of that com- 
mittee, on July 6, Dr. Turner’s coming year’s salary was paid in advance. 
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The Chancellor’s version of this interview is different. He said that 
when Dr. Turner came in for the conference it was evident that he was 
in an emotional state, that he tried to tell Dr. Turner why he was dis- 
missed, but that Dr. Turner said he knew the reason and would not listen. 

The story as it came to the Committee from several sources, allegedly 
from the Chancellor, was that the Chancellor called Dr. Turner in to 
talk kindly with him about some complaints, and that Dr. Turner was 
rude and disrespectful. Whereupon, the Chancellor decided to dismiss 
him. 


II. CHANCELLOR BOWMAN EXPLAINS REASON FOR AND MANNER OF 
DISMISSAL 


The Committee began its work by conferring with Chancellor Bow- 
man. In the first conference with the Chancellor, following a pleasant 
conversation about universities and faculties in general and the Cathe- 
dral of Learning in particular, the Committee raised the question as to 
Dr. Turner’s dismissal. The Chancellor demurred somewhat to the 
use of the term “dismissed,” stating that at the University of Pittsburgh 
every one, including himself, was on a one-year contract, therefore no 
one was ever dismissed. He indicated that in all cases where a profes- 
sor’s services were no longer needed or desired it was merely a case of 
that professor not having his contract renewed. This quibble about the 
use of the term ‘“‘dismissed’”’ was passed over pleasantly and a working 
agreement reached as to its meaning. The Chancellor, in subsequent 
conferences, made no further objection to the term ‘“‘dismissed’’ as de- 
scriptive of his action concerning Dr. Turner. 

The Chancellor spoke freely concerning Dr. Turner. He prefaced 
his remarks by saying that he liked him, and that he regarded him as an 
able scholar and one of the ten best teachers at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. He gave it as his opinion that Dr. Turner could have been one 
of the best teachers in America. With considerable emphasis he said 
that Dr. Turner had not been dismissed because of his economic views 
or because of his political activities, as had been alleged in newspaper 
publicity and in certain editorials. Likewise with considerable em- 
phasis, he said that there was no connection between his recent cam- 
paign for money with which to complete the Cathedral of Learning, and 
Dr. Turner’s dismissal. In the light of the Chancellor’s subsequent 
testimony, the members of the Committee construed the above state- 
ment as meaning that during the campaign for money nothing happened 
to cause the Chancellor to resort to dismissal; nevertheless, as will be 
indicated, on the basis of the Chancellor’s own testimony, there was 4 
connection between the campaign for money and Dr. Turner’s dismissal. 
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The Chancellor further stated that there had been no coercion from 
any member of the Board of Trustees of the University. He stressed 
this point by saying, without any qualifications, that his trustees never 
in any way interfered with his control of the faculty. The Committee 
understood him to say that he had a completely free hand as regards 
the University’s educational policies and program, and to indicate in 
very definite terms that he insisted on such freedom, but the Chancellor 
denies making such a statement. He cited a number of instances from 
his career as a college executive as evidence of his absolute independence 
in dealing with boards of trustees. 

In reply to the Committee’s direct question whether he had received 
complaints from business men because of Dr. Turner’s economic views 
and public activities, he said that he had received such complaints, not 
only about Dr. Turner but about other members of the faculty. He 
indicated that he regularly received such complaints from business men, 
but that he had received no more about Dr. Turner than about other 
professors. Many of these complaints, he said, were brought to him 
when he happened to be at the Duquesne Club, but that he was likely 
to hear them at any time and place. He cited several instances indicat- 
ing the different circumstances in which such complaints were brought to 
his attention. He also said that he frequently received letters from 
business men protesting against alleged statements of professors. 
He insisted, however, that these complaints from business men and 
others based on the economic views or public activities of professors had 
never in any way influenced him, but he later very emphatically said 
that he wished some of his professors would not make speeches on sub- 
jects that were none of their ‘‘damned’’ business. 

The complaints, he said, which caused him to dismiss Dr. Turner 
came from parents, ministers, and students, and were that Dr. Turner’s 
attitude toward religion was flippant and sneering. He told the Com- 
mittee that after a ministers’ meeting he had been asked to address, 
several ministers had said to him that this man Turner was undoing all 
they were trying to do. A large number of such complaints had been 
brought to his attention, he averred, but they had all been oral and 
therefore he had no written evidence of such complaints received prior 
to the dismissal to show the Committee. 

Letters Received by the Chancellor Subsequent to Dismissal.—He did, 
however, finally offer as evidence a number of letters from some minis- 
ters, some parents, some alumni, and a few students. These letters it 
is important to note had all been written after the dismissal had been 
made public. None of them was dated earlier than July 7, and most 
of them were dated after the Chancellor’s public statement to the Press 
on July 10 in which he, for the first time, indicated why he had dis- 
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missed Dr. Turner. They were congratulatory in tone and were in the 
nature of ‘moral support”’ and “‘sympathy”’ letters. Some of them as- 
sumed that Dr. Turner was unpatriotic and an atheist. Some assumed 
him to be a socialist or communist. Some of them deplored any criti- 
cism of our economic, political, and religious institutions, particularly 
criticism by professors. Some of them charged that Dr. Turner was 
flippant and scoffing in his attitude toward religion. One of them ad- 
vised the Chancellor that ‘‘the important thing to do now is to replace 
this man by an outstanding young educator, more brilliant, of national 
reputation, from a large college, who will become even more popular in 
a class of ‘History Survey’.’”’ In most of the letters it was evident that 
the writer based his statements on hearsay evidence only. Subsequent 
investigation emphatically indicates that such was the case. Only in 
one or two letters were there definite charges based on alleged direct evi- 
dence. Thus one writer charged Dr. Turner with having made definite 
remarks in a class in the Down Town Division in which the writer had 
been a student five or six years before. All of these specific charges were 
investigated and carefully considered by the Committee. 

There was evidence in a number of the letters that the writer definitely 
associated Dr. Turner with the Civil Liberties Union, the Liberal Club, 
and Harry Elmer Barnes. Indeed such an association was apparently 
so fixed in the mind of one writer that he inadvertently congratulated 
the Chancellor on his dismissal of Harry Elmer Barnes. 

The significance of this reference to Harry Elmer Barnes lies in 
the fact that, several years before, he was a guest speaker at a meeting of 
the Liberal Club at the University of Pittsburgh at the time that organi- 
zation was banned by the University’s administration. Following this 
incident a graduate assistant on the faculty of the University of Pitts- 
burgh was dismissed allegedly because of his activities in the work of the 
Liberal Club and the Civil Liberties Union. His dismissal brought 
forth an investigation by the American Association of University 
Professors in 1929. (see page 266) 

With these letters, all written after the dismissal of Dr. Turner, the 
Chancellor also submitted a congratulatory communication signed by 
a number of alumni, chiefly in Pittsburgh. This document, as the Com- 
mittee later ascertained by direct evidence, had been drafted in the 
office of the Alumni Association. The allegations and characterizations 
of Dr. Turner which it contains border on the libelous. The author of 
this document admitted to the Committee that it was based on no di- 
rect knowledge of Dr. Turner’s character or work but only on hearsay 
evidence. Several of the signers of the document, with whom the Com- 
mittee conferred, made similar admissions. 

The above comments concerning the communications sent to Chan- 
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cellor Bowman following Dr. Turner’s dismissal are not intended to 
minimize their significance but to explain their nature. The Committee 
is fully aware that most of the statements they contain were not sub- 
mitted as evidence, nor were they intended to be used as evidence or 
evaluated as such. Doubtless they were motivated by a number of 
different reasons, but they were intended, as most of them patently in- 
dicate, to be congratulatory and sympathetic messages to the Chan- 
cellor. They were designed to give him moral support, which many of 
their authors definitely declared they felt he both needed and deserved. 
Some of them implied and many of them definitely said that they were 
sure that the Chancellor must have had a legitimate reason for the dis- 
missal. 

The members of the Committee do not question the sincerity of most 
of the authors of these letters. Of the sincerity of some concerning 
whom it would be irrelevant to particularize, the Committee has great 
doubt. All of the letters, however, were genuinely helpful to the Commit- 
tee in securing insight into the situation at the University of Pittsburgh 
and the environment surrounding it, as well as insight into the larger 
problem of academic freedom and tenure. 

The Committee asked the Chancellor how long he had been hearing 
complaints about Dr. Turner’s attitude toward religion. He said that 
he began getting complaints shortly after Dr. Turner joined the faculty 
in 1925. The Committee inquired whether these complaints had in- 
creased in number and seriousness during recent years. His reply was 
a definite ‘‘No.”” On the contrary, he said there were many more in 
previous years than during the last two or three. The Committee then 
asked the Chancellor why he had dismissed Dr. Turner now when there 
was in fact a diminution of these complaints, both in number and in 
seriousness. His reply was that his patience at hearing complaints 
about religion had become exhausted, and he had decided that for the 
University’s welfare Dr. Turner should be dismissed. 

The Committee inquired of the Chancellor whether his exhausted 
patience explained Dr. Turner's dismissal on June 30, following a re- 
newal of his contract on May 9. The Committee was interested in get- 
ting the real explanation of this renewal followed so shortly by dismissal. 
If the explanation was exhausted patience, the Committee was interested 
in knowing approximately when and under what circumstances the 
Chancellor's patience became exhausted, and at approximately what 
time and under what circumstances the Chancellor became convinced 
that the University could carry on its policy better without Dr. Turner. 
In reply the Chancellor gave the Committee the following explanation. 

Dismissal Decision Made Prior to Renewed Contract.—The decision 
to dismiss Dr. Turner was not made the latter part of June or at any 
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other date after May 9, but had been made before his contract was re- 
newed. This decision, said the Chancellor, was made by himself alone 
but was approved by the Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees 
at a meeting of that Committee about the middle of March. It was 
decided at that meeting, said the Chancellor, that for ‘‘political reasons” 
this information was to be withheld from Dr. Turner until late in June. 
Chancellor Bowman gave the following explanation of what he meant 
by “political reasons.” The University was just starting another cam- 
paign for money to complete the Cathedral of Learning and he and the 
Trustees did not want to be embarrassed by the undesirable publicity 
which they feared might be caused by Dr. Turner’s dismissal. 

Thus it is apparent that there was some connection between the dis- 
missal and the campaign for money. The connection, according to the 
Chancellor’s own explanation, was a very real factor in determining the 
manner of Dr. Turner’s dismissal. But the Chancellor gave another 
motive for the manner of the dismissal. He said that by withholding 
the facts and renewing Dr. Turner’s contract he was doing Dr. Turner 
a real kindness because it enabled him to pay Dr. Turner another year’s 
salary. This, he said, he wanted very much to do. According to the 
Chancellor’s version, Dr. Turner’s contract on May 9 was in the nature 
of a bonus. 

The Committee asked the Chancellor why he had not given this ex- 
planation to Dr. Turner when the two were in conference on July 5. 
It was in reply to this question that the Chancellor told the Committee 
that he had tried to talk to Dr. Turner, but Dr. Turner was in an emo- 
tional state, and said he knew the reason for his dismissal and would not 
listen. ‘Why is it that professors are so emotional!’’ the Chancellor 
exclaimed to the Committee. 

Matter of Religion First Mentioned on July 10.—The members of the 
Committee regard it as significant that Chancellor Bowman at no time 
mentioned the matter of religion to Dr. Turner. He did not mention 
it during his conference with Dr. Turner on July 5, a conference sought 
by Dr. Turner for the definite purpose of finding out why he had been 
dismissed. Whatever else occurred at that conference, the testimony of 
both Chancellor Bowman and Dr. Turner is in agreement on the point 
that religion was not discussed. 

The evidence shows that Dr. Turner’s alleged attitude toward religion 
as the reason for his dismissal was first mentioned by Chancellor Bow- 
man on July 10, in a letter written to Congressman Henry Ellenbogen. 
The Chancellor’s letter was in reply to a letter from the Congressman 
under date of July 9. 

Both letters were given by their authors to the newspapers and were 
published in full. Congressman Ellenbogen in his letter stated that 
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it had been charged that it was the policy of the University of Pitts- 
burgh to dismiss professors who had liberal tendencies, or were active 
in movements to promote social justice. He indicated that these 
charges concerning a quasi-public institution such as the University of 
Pittsburgh were matters of serious concern to the people of Western 
Pennsylvania, particularly to taxpayers and contributors. The Con- 
gressman made it clear that he was definitely of the opinion that the 
time had come for the administration of the University of Pittsburgh to 
take the public into its confidence. 


Chancellor Bowman replied to this letter the next day, July 10, as 
follows: 


“Dear Mr. Ellenbogen: 


“T have your letter of July 9, asking about the dismissal of Dr. 
Ralph E. Turner from the faculty of the University. Your courtesy 
and evident sincerity prompt me to reply. Current explanations also 
prompt me to reply. 

“It seemed a matter of ordinary kindness to Dr. Turner, at the be- 
ginning of this incident, to make no statement except this: ‘We believe 
that the purposes of the University can be better fulfilled with another 
man in his place.’ I should be sorry now to cause Dr. Turner any un- 
necessary hurt. 

“The right explanation is not simple. The University deals with 
facts and with the meaning of facts, as they may illuminate a path 
toward a happy, useful, and good life. The material of the University is 
boys and girls. They come, many of them vague in purpose, but gen- 
erally with fine earnestness. For them the world is new. Days are all 
days of discovery. Just around the corner is fresh and wider vision. 
Surprised by what seems an escape from all that is ordinary they are 
fair and open-minded. They are quick about taking up new ideas. 
Now the point of this is that a teacher, if he even half realizes his re- 
sponsibilities to these impressionable students, will feel himself exceed- 
ingly humble before God. 

“Let me say a little more about this. A teacher, besides being a 
scholar, should have in him something of the ancient seer. His highest 
happiness is to see and to make others see an ideal of intelligence, of 
kindliness, and of spirituality. This means, obviously, that he will not 
be sarcastic or flippant toward religion or sneer at a student’s faith. 
Catholics, Jews, and Protestants in the presence of such a teacher will 
each feel an overflowing of reverence for their respective faiths. 

“Briefly, I have stated here one of the policies of the University. It 
is this policy which, in our judgment, Dr. Turner did not adequately 
fulfill. His failure is not concerned at all with the New Deal. It is 
concerned with an attitude toward faith and toward spiritual growth. 

“To be more specific, let me quote part of a letter written to me re- 
cently by a local minister: 

“In particular, he (Turner) has ridiculed students who have been 
faithful in attending Sabbath School, greeting them as they entered the 
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oe with a sneering remark, “Here comes our Sunday School 
oy.” 

“At frequent conferences of ministers, we have discussed together the 
attitude which Dr. Turner has maintained toward religion and have 
felt that to permit him to continue his methods would be almost crimi- 
nal. So persistently has his policy of instruction been carried forward, 
that quite frequently the term ‘Turnerism’ has been developed as ex- 
pressive of the worst approach to religion. I realize, of course, that 
certain religious adjustments are necessary when boys come to college, 
but those adjustments should be undertaken by one who is in thorough 
sympathy with religious ideals and who is aware that permanent harm 
may be done by unwise handling of what we all recognize is a most 
difficult problem. 

“With kind personal wishes, I am 

Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) John G. Bowman 


“The Honorable Mr. Henry Ellenbogen.” 


The minister’s letter from which Chancellor Bowman quotes in his 
letter to Congressman Ellenbogen on July 10 was one of the letters re- 
ceived by Chancellor Bowman after Dr. Turner’s dismissal had been 
made public by the Chancellor. It was one of the letters offered in 
evidence to the Committee by Chancellor Bowman. 

In nine days of personal investigation supplemented by correspon- 
dence, the Committee found no evidence supporting the charge that Dr. 
Turner ever sneeringly greeted a student with the remark, ‘‘Here comes 
our Sunday School boy.”” Likewise the Committee found no evidence 
that the term “‘Turnerism’’ was current as expressive of any approach 
to religion. There is some evidence that the term has been used by 
some ministers and others since the Chancellor’s letter to Congressman 
Ellenbogen on July 10. 

In conference with the Committee the Chancellor was more specific 
than in his letter to Mr. Ellenbogen. He said that he had dismissed 
Dr. Turner not only because of a flippant and sneering attitude toward 
religion, but because Dr. Turner actively sought to break down the 
faith of his students. The Chancellor stated that there were two quali- 
fications which he insisted all professors should possess: they must be 
patriotic, and they must be reverent in their attitude toward religion. 
Dr. Turner, he said, did not have the latter qualification, and that was 
the sole reason for the dismissal. 


III. Scope or CoMMITTEE’s WORK AND ITs FINDINGS CONCERNING 
DISMISSAL 


The Committee is of the opinion that a report of this nature should 
indicate not only what was found but also the basis of those findings. 
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The findings in this report are based on testimony and evidence secured 
in personal conferences with representative members of the faculty, 
with representative students and former students—most of whom had 
taken work with Dr. Turner—with the administrative officers of the 
University directly concerned with Dr. Turner’s work, with some min- 
isters, some parents, some public officials, some social workers, and two 
members of the University’s Board of Trustees, one of whom is Presi- 
dent of the Board. These conferences were unhurried, ranging from a 
half-hour to two hours in length. Most of them were with individual 
conferees, though some were with small groups. In this manner the 
Committee conferred with a hundred and seventeen persons. The 
Committee also received written testimony from a considerable number 
of others. Much of the evidence received has been documented. 

In securing these conferences the members of the Committee sought 
the cooperation of Chancellor Bowman. They asked him for a list of 
Faculty members and others with whom they should confer. The Chan- 
cellor gave such a list and in so far as possible the Committee met and 
talked with each person whose name was thus submitted. Likewise at 
the Committee’s request Dr. Turner suggested a list of professors and 
others with whom he desired the Committee to confer, and in so far as 
possible the Committee did so. It was interesting to note that a large 
number of the names thus secured were suggested by both Chancel- 
lor Bowman and Dr. Turner. In the series of personal conferences 
which followed, the Committee sought the names of other teachers and 
persons who might have pertinent testimony and more names were thus 
secured. Some professors and others came to the Committee volun- 
tarily. In all cases where a personal conference was not possible the 
Committee sought to have testimony submitted in writing and, as has 
already been indicated, much testimony was thus secured. 

Testimony of Professors—The testimony of a large majority of the 
professors conferred with indicates that to most of the Faculty the 
Chancellor’s statement that Dr. Turner was dismissed because of his 
attitude toward religion came as a distinct surprise. Most of them ex- 
pressed skepticism as to Dr. Turner’s alleged religious attitude being 
the real reason, frankly giving as their opinion that the matter of re- 
ligion was a red herring across the trail. Most of them were of the 
opinion that Dr. Turner was dismissed because of complaints concern- 
ing his economic and social views and his public activities. A number 
of the professors testified that they knew that the matter of religion was 
not the reason. They said they knew this because of statements made 
in conversations with one who could speak with authority, but that these 
conversations were confidential and could not be given in evidence. 
They told the Committee that if the facts could be secured, they 
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would show that the real cause of Dr. Turner’s dismissal was complaints 
received concerning his economic and social views and his public activi- 
ties. They said they knew there was a definite connection between the 
Chancellor’s recent drive for money and Dr. Turner’s dismissal. 

Most of the professors were of the opinion that Chancellor Bowman’s 
one objective is the securing of money with which to complete the 
Cathedral of Learning, and that he subordinates every other interest to 
that objective. They told the Committee that the Chancellor was ex- 
tremely sensitive to criticism of whatever nature if it came from pos- 
sible donors or would tend in any way to jeopardize the completion of 
the Cathedral. They said that the Chancellor and other administra- 
tive officers of the University frequently admonished the faculty not to 
say things that might antagonize “influential people.’’ As evidence of 
such admonition they cited a speech which the Chancellor made to the 
faculty in which he told about a certain wealthy man who in his will 
had left the University a large sum of money. Later this wealthy man 
became very angry because of statements made by a professor which 
were reported in the newspapers, so angry that he changed his will and 
left the University nothing. The Chancellor quoted the offended man 
as saying that he would not contribute anything to a school with such 
a professor on its faculty. The Chancellor did not disclose the name 
of the offending professor. Some of the professors regard the Chan- 
cellor’s story as a sort of parable. 

There was a fairly even division of opinion in the testimony of the 
professors as to whether Chancellor Bowman has any positive objections 
to so-called radical doctrines or to religious liberalism per se. About 
half of the testimony expressed the opinion that apparently objection 
arises only when criticism of the University and threat to the Univer- 
sity’s income strike from the outside. 

Concerning the charge that Dr. Turner was flippant and sneering in 
his attitude toward religion and that he sought to break down the faith 
of his students, it was the almost unanimous opinion that the charge 
could not be supported by facts. Many of the professors suggested, 
since practically all of the alleged complaints grew out of Dr. Turner's 
work in the Survey Course, that if his approach to and the consideration 
of social institutions, including religious institutions, was unsuited for 
beginning students, he should have been assigned to more advanced 
courses where he would be working with students who had become 
slightly more adjusted to education on the college level. As has al- 
ready been pointed out, Dr. Turner wanted to do just that but was not 
permitted to do so. His dismissal, with but few exceptions, was re- 
garded as unjustifiable. Likewise, the manner of his dismissal without 
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any hearing at all was condemned as inimical to academic freedom and 
tenure. 

Concerning Date of Dismissal Decision.—It should be pointed out in 
this connection that none of the professors with whom the Committee 
conferred knew that the decision to dismiss Dr. Turner had been made 
by the Chancellor and the Executive Committee of the Board of Trus- 
tees the previous March. Apparently the Chancellor gave this informa- 
tion only to the visiting Committee. In some of the conferences the 
Committee saw fit to bring out this information. The reaction in most 
cases was one of amazement and skepticism and in all cases the informa- 
tion intensified the manifestation of disapproval of the manner of the 
dismissal. 

Confronted with so much skepticism as to the reason for and the time 
of the dismissal, the Committee members felt it necessary to verify as 
definitely as possible the circumstances of the dismissal decision. They 
requested of Dr. Samuel Linhart, the Secretary of the University, an 
authenticated copy of the minutes of the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trustees at which the decision to dismiss Dr. 
Turner had been made. On September 14, in reply to a letter from the 
chairman of the visiting Committee under date of September 5, Dr. 
Linhart sent such an authenticated copy of a July 6 meeting of the 


Executive Committee. Pertinent portions of the transmittal letter are 
as follows: 


“I submit the following reply to your letter of September 5. 


(1) I enclose extract from the minutes of the meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Board of Trustees at which it was decided to dis- 
continue’ Professor Turner’s services with the University. . .” 


Enclosed on a separate sheet of paper was the authenticated state- 
ment as follows: 


“EXTRACTS FROM THE MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, HELD JULY 6TH,! 
1934. 


“The action of the Chancellor in notifying Ralph E. Turner, Asso- 


ciate Professor of History, of the cance!lation of his appointment" for the 
year 1934-35 was approved.” 


On November 4, the Committee, two of the three members being 
present, in conference with the Chancellor and Dr. Linhart asked to see 
the minutes of the March meeting. The Secretary’s record book showed 
several meetings in March, but there was no record of any action taken 


‘Italics the Investigating Committee’s. 
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in reference to Dr. Turner. Chancellor Bowman said that it must have 
been at the meeting on March 2 that the dismissal decision was reached. 
He said the action had been more or less informal and that would ex- 
plain why it did not appear in the minutes. 

In this conference on November 4 the two members of the Committee 
present told the Chancellor why it had become necessary to verify the 
date of the dismissal decision. Cordially and frankly he said that he 
assumed full responsibility for the dismissal, that the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trustees had approved his action at the March 
meeting and it was at that time agreed that for “‘political reasons’’ he was 
not to tell Dr. Turner until late in June. The President of the Board of 
Trustees in a conference with the Committee that same day told the 
Committee that he did not recall when the action had been taken. 

Testimony of Administrative Officers—The administrative officers of 
the University with whom the Committee conferred gave as their 
opinion that the matter of religion was not the sole reason for the dis- 
missal. Their opinions varied as to how large a part it had contributed. 
One administrative officer said he thought the matter of religion was 
the “‘overt act’”’ which precipitated the Chancellor’s decision caused by 
other irritations. Each of them was of the opinion that Dr. Turner’s 
economic and social views and his public activities had brought forth 
complaints which had much to do with the Chancellor’s decision to dis- 
miss him. 

Testimony of Students~—The Committee was interested in talking 
with students who had taken work with Dr. Turner. At the Commit- 
tee’s request, the Chancellor, the Dean of Men, and the Dean of Women 
submitted the names and sent to the Committee a number of students 
who in their opinion were representative. Slightly more than fifty per 
cent of the student conferences were arranged in this manner. The 
Committee, working through several student leaders, secured confer- 
ences with other students. In this manner, conferences were held with 
a large number of representative students. There was an essentially 
equal division of men and women and a good distribution as regards 
their interests and work. In this group there were Catholics, Protes- 
tants, and Jews. 

With but few exceptions the students spoke in commendation of Dr. 
Turner’s work. Many of them said that he made them think and 
created in them a desire for more knowledge. Many of them said that 
he succeeded in getting them to do an uncommon amount of collateral 
reading. Exceedingly few thought that his attitude toward religion 
could be considered as flippant or sneering. 

Most of them thought that, in the relatively small part of the Survey 
Course which was concerned with the church and religion in man’s 
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history, Dr. Turner dealt with the subject in an objective manner. 
Some of them said that he did occasionally say some harsh things about 
certain aspects of the institutionalized church, particularly about the 
priest-class during certain periods of history, but in doing so his attitude 
toward religion as such was neither flippant nor sneering. 

An examination of a number of student note-books likewise failed to 
show any evidence of a prejudicial treatment of the rédle of religion in 
history. 

There was testimony which indicated that some of Dr. Turner’s re- 
marks were misconstrued by some students, and in some cases were 
communicated to parents out of their setting, and hence in a way to 
foster misinterpretation and misunderstanding. 

Some parents, it was evident, were considerably disturbed. Two or 
three of the students indicated that they themselves had been disturbed 
by some of Dr. Turner’s remarks. They said that he had upset some of 
their previous beliefs, but as they had studied further, read more widely, 
and found that other professors in other courses were making similar 
statements, they now knew that certain details of their pre-college be- 
liefs were not essential to their faith. Typical of this testimony was 
the statement of one student that she was greatly disturbed when, in 
the course of a class discussion, the statement was made that there were 
different versions of the Garden of Eden story. 

One student, however, said he thought that Dr. Turner was a menace 
to the Christian faith, and should not be allowed to teach in a Christian 
school. He said that he thought the church should never be criticized. 

Most of the students voiced the opinion that Dr. Turner was dis- 
missed because of complaints concerning his economic views and public 
activities. In his economic thinking, he was regarded by most of the 
students as a realist and a liberal. 

Among the students with whom the Committee conferred there were 
a number whose special interests were philosophy and religion. This 
number included students of diverse faiths. Because of their obvious 
insight, information, and sincerity of purpose, their testimony was es- 
pecially helpful. It served to clarify the consensus of student opinion. 

Testimony of Trustees—The two members of the Board of Trustees 
with whom the Committee conferred stated they did not know Dr. 
Turner and that there had been no coercion from members of the Board 
to have him dismissed. They said that in most cases of dismissals they 
concurred in the decisions reached by Chancellor Bowman. 

The Personal Equation and Other Imponderables.—All the evidence 
indicates that Dr. Turner is a teacher who has abundantly the courage 
of his convictions. Whenever the question of his personality was 
raised the most common adjective used was ‘“‘dynamic.’’ There is not 
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the slightest doubt that Dr. Turner is a dynamic person. He has an 
abundance of physical vigor, intellectual drive of high potential, coura- 
geous loyalty to his ideals, and a tendency to relentlessness in forensic 
logic. Always a forceful speaker, he understands, as the evidence 
shows, the appeal of the occasional use of the dramatic in speech. He 
is the type of speaker who gets positive reactions from his hearers. The 
favorable reactions tend to be very favorable and the unfavorable ones 
very unfavorable. This is in part due to his intense earnestness, 
Doubtless he has a sense of humor but so far as the Committee can 
judge very little lightness of touch. Nevertheless he is regarded as an 
able and interesting speaker and was much in demand. There is evi- 
dence that he frequently was asked to speak a second and a third time 
to the same group or organization. 

The Committee desires to comment briefly about his speech before 
the Western Pennsylvania Historical Society. Dr. Turner accepted 
and fulfilled an invitation to address this society on April 24, 1934. 
His subject was, ‘History in the Making in Western Pennsylvania.”’ 
He read this address, which was a scholarly presentation of his interpre- 
tation of the forces of industrialism and capitalism which have shaped the 
destinies of this great coal and iron region. The testimony concerning 
this meeting indicates that a considerable number of those in the audi- 
ence were not used to critical historical analysis, were not expecting that 
sort of thing, and consequently felt distaste rather than enthusiasm 
over his logic and conclusions. It seems that several prominent in- 
dividuals, including certain political personages, were in the audience, 
and that they were more than a little irritated. 

The Committee has read the speech and can find nothing in it that 
need offend an open-minded person, but it was the wrong speech for 
that particular audience. It was an address better adapted to an audi- 
ence composed of students of history. Whether Dr. Turner misjudged 
the character of the audience or simply neglected to adapt himself to it, 
the Committee does not know.! There is some testimony, however, to 
the effect that his manner of address, characterized by his usual energetic 
positiveness—easily misconstrued as combativeness—augmented the 
irritation of those who disagreed with the ideas he expressed. A large 
number of the individuals with whom the Committee conferred believe 
that this particular speech was a powerful factor in causing Dr. Turner's 
dismissal. 

Dr. Turner’s trenchant style and forceful manner lead some to think 
him dogmatic in attitude and temperament. Most of the students in- 


1 In regard to this point Dr. Turner says that since, during the period of his membership in the 
faculty of the University, several of his departmental colleagues had spoken time and again before 
the Western Pennsylvania Historical Society, he assumed that its members were accustomed to 
hearing historical topics treated critically and realistically. 
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terviewed thought he was not dogmatic, and some of his most critical 
colleagues testified that whatever suggestion of dogmatism there might 
be in his manner he was not dogmatic in his thinking. The Committee 
has read some of his publications and some of the reviews of his books, 
and is convinced that his conclusions are based on careful research. In 
this connection it is necessary again to take into consideration the nature 
of the Survey Course. In courses of this type, and especially in survey 
courses in history which are designed to give the student a rapid running 
view of the evolution of human culture, much generalization inade- 
quately supported by detailed evidence and analysis is inevitable and 
necessary. Some of the generalization may seem dogmatic, even 
though it is the result of mature scholarship. It is one of the drawbacks 
of this type of course that it can hardly avoid the appearance of dogma- 
tism. It is clear from student evidence, however, that Dr. Turner was 
unusually successful in avoiding this defect. 

There is indication that Dr. Turner has a quick response mechanism, 
both in class and out, which at times leads him to inexpedient impul- 
siveness of statement. The evidence shows that his normal class pe- 
riods were dignified as well as stimulating, but that in after-class dis- 
cussions he was occasionally led into somewhat undignified and tactless 
remarks. Despite these lapses, the great preponderance of the evidence 
indicates that his forthright sincerity and ability gained for him an en- 
viable respect and admiration on the part of the great majority of his 
students. 

It was thought by many with whom the Committee conferred that 
Dr. Turner’s philosophy, particularly his philosophy of education, was 
displeasing to the Chancellor and that such displeasure was a factor in 
causing the dismissal. There is not the slightest doubt that both as to 
philosophy and personality Chancellor Bowman and Dr. Turner are 
very different. To Dr. Bowman education is significant in the sense 
that it raises the aesthetic, cultural, and spiritual level of the individual. 
He stresses the cultural and aesthetic values of education as individual 
attributes. His speeches and writings and his remarks in conversation 
indicate that education as a preparation of men and women for the solu- 
tion of economic and social problems apparently does not enter into his 
philosophy. There is nothing of the social reformer in his make-up. 

Dr. Turner’s philosophy is far more realistic. He is interested in the 
sociological significance of learning and in his thinking he subordinates 
the individual attributes of culture and refinement. He is primarily 
interested in society’s welfare. He is troubled about and concerned 
with such ugly realities as unemployment, low wages, child labor, the 
sweatshop, squalor, and want, in fact with the whole of the problem of 
the under-privileged. 
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Whether this marked difference in philosophy produced an incom- 
patibility which was a contributing cause of the decision on the part of 
the one with the power to dismiss the other is one of the imponderables in 
the situation. 

Likewise an imponderable is the factor of personality. There was 
some testimony which indicated that the Chancellor did not like Dr. 
Turner’s personality and that this set up an irritation which was a factor 
in causing the dismissal. The evidence which would seem to support 
this hypothesis was the testimony of a few personal friends of Chancellor 
Bowman on the faculty and in the administration. Some of them are 
old friends of the Chancellor who are in complete sympathy with his 
philosophy of life and education. These individuals gave evidence of 
cordial dislike of Dr. Turner. Their mere conviction that Dr. Turner 
was—as one administrative official alleged to the Committee—not an 
acceptable dinner guest because he argued too vigorously, was doubtless 
a minor detail. But irritations thrive on minor details which, when ag- 
gregated, become a felt cause for action. But mere irritation of this 
sort would hardly cause the Chancellor to dismiss a faculty member once 
regarded by him as one of the ten best teachers on his faculty. 

The evidence, however, points to the Survey Course and Dr. Turner’s 
work in that course as the source of much of the disquietude, the mis- 
understandings and the irritations which brought forth the complaints, 
whether of a religious or of a social and economic nature, that ultimately 
caused the dismissal by Chancellor Bowman. In so far as the imponder- 
ables, philosophy and personality, were factors in the situation, it was 
in the work of this course that the irritations caused by such factors were 
most in evidence. In the Committee’s first conference with Chancellor 
Bowman and in subsequent conferences, he deplored the power to in- 
fluence students which the nature of the Survey Course and the size of its 
enrolment gave to Dr. Turner. He told the Committee that the large 
enrolment in the course gave ‘““Turner the actor’”’ and the ‘‘advocate” 
an audience to play upon and influence. The Chancellor was not in- 
formed about Dr. Turner’s other courses and he gave to the Committee 
no evidence of interest in such other courses. He spoke and apparently 
thought of Dr. Turner only in connection with the Survey Course. 

Yet it was during Chancellor Bowman’s administration that Dr. 
Turner was placed in charge of the Survey Course, one of the most 
challenging and hence most dangerous courses in the curriculum. Such 
courses are likely to be dangerous in communities far less conservative, 
as regards economics, and far less orthodox, as regards religion, than 
Pittsburgh. Likewise during Chancellor Bowman’s administration Dr. 
Turner had been promoted to the rank of Associate Professor. More- 
over, if Dr. Turner’s work in this course was not satisfactory it was in 
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the Chancellor’s power to assign him to other courses. Such a changed 
assignment, as has already been pointed out, was very much desired by 
Dr. Turner. 

The nature of the Survey Course, as taught by Dr. Turner, made 
criticisms of his work highly probable. Dr. Turner believes in the cul- 
tural interpretation of history. Such an interpretation has, as a con- 
comitant, implications likely to prove uncomfortable to some. Dr. 
Turner is a realist and one who looks at the facts of history realistically. 
He sought to make students understand that the historical persons of 
the past were real persons, possessing both virtues and vices and that 
they have their counterpart in others today. His choice of historical 
and present-day evidence and illustrations used in this comparative proc- 
ess was doubtless not always wise and caused some misunderstanding 
and criticism. In studying social conflicts and social traits he urged the 
students to observe those about them today, stressing the fact that the 
ever-shifting social processes are the stuff of history. 

Dr. Turner taught the Survey Course frankly from the viewpoint of 
common men and their status under different economic, social, and 
political conditions. Because of this fact he was regarded by some, in- 
cluding the Chancellor, as a propagandist. Also at times he jumped 
the gap between the past and the present in order to compare and con- 
trast the past with the present. This procedure the Committee be- 
lieves was not for the purpose of commenting on present-day conditions, 
as some criticism of his work implies, but rather to create in the minds 
of the students a consciousness of historical continuity and development. 

The student testimony indicates that the work of the Survey Course 
did tend to make the students sympathetic with the lot of the common 
man and did make them feel that there was much which they, as active 
participants in the making of history, could do about it. 

Conclusions Concerning the Dismissal—Whether Dr. Turner’s eco- 
nomic and political ideals for social justice, coupled with his public ac- 
tivities in behalf of the under-privileged, brought forth the complaints 
which influenced the Chancellor in his decision to dismiss him, the Com- 
mittee was not called upon to decide. There is much evidence in sup- 
port of that hypothesis. 

There is also evidence that the complaints concerning religion and 
those concerned with so-called radical, social, and economic teaching 
have common sources. Much of the evidence the Committee secured 
indicates that between the wealth of Pittsburgh and the churches of 
Pittsburgh there is something of an intimate relation. Chancellor 
Bowman himself pointed out this relation in explaining to the Committee 
why the religious complaints had caused him so much concern. He told 
the Committee that Pittsburghisdecidedlya religious community in which 
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orthodoxy and fundamentalism are strong. He also stressed the fact 
that most of the wealthy men of Pittsburgh, particularly those who are 
interested in the University’s welfare, are active church workers. 

Be that as it may, the Committee was concerned only with the reason 
for the dismissal as given by Chancellor Bowman and has to the best of 
its ability sought an objective determination of the facts on the basis 
of that reason. On that basis, in the light of the great preponderance 
of the evidence, the members of the Committee are of the unanimous 
opinion that Dr. Turner’s dismissal was an unjustifiable termination of 
his services. Likewise they are of the unanimous opinion that the 
manner of his dismissal without any hearing, together with the conceal- 
ment of the dismissal decision reached on March 2, followed by a re- 
newal contract on May 9 with no notice of dismissal until June 30, is 
without any justification. 

The Committee is convinced that, as regards the matter of complaints 
concerning religion, if Chancellor Bowman and Dr. Turner could have 
met in conference, and if the two together could have talked with par- 
ents, ministers, and students who were disturbed, no dismissal need have 
followed. In any event the Committee is of the belief that such an at- 
tempt to secure an understanding and adjustment should have been 
made. The Committee regards both the dismissal and the manner of 
the dismissal as contrary to the custom and usage of academic freedom 
and tenure which the Association of University Professors and other 
associations of higher education seek to protect. 


IV. ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PITTSBURGH 


The facts relative to the tenure policy and practice of the adminis- 
tration of the University of Pittsburgh are not in dispute and they were 
easily secured. Except for the purpose of clearly ascertaining their 
effect on the work of the Faculty the Committee need not have gone be- 
yond the Chancellor’s testimony. He was very frank in talking with 
the Committee about the tenure policy and practice of his administra- 
tion, and in stating his philosophy and convictions in reference thereto. 
His starting point was that all professors are on yearly contracts, and he 
made it clear that this policy was in keeping with his ideal of the Pro- 
fessor-Administration relation. The Chancellor named three factors 
that condition all academic freedom and tenure at the University of 
Pittsburgh: the competency of the professor, the University’s need of 
the professor’s services, and the degree of the professor’s conformity 
with the University’s policy and program. He said that if a professor 
were competent, if his services were needed, and if he were in harmony 
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with and furthered the University’s policies and program, then such a 
professor had security of tenure. 

The Committee pointed out to the Chancellor that in dismissals 
where incompetency was alleged or where it was alleged that a profes- 
sor’s services were no longer needed for reasons of economy, there were 
questions of fact involved, and asked him how and by whom such ques- 
tions of fact were to be determined. Likewise in connection with the 
University’s policies and program the Committee called the Chancel- 
lor’s attention to several inherent questions. There was the question 
as to whether there had in fact been non-conformity on the part of the 
dismissed professor, and the far more fundamental questions relative 
to the status and the réle of a professor in a university. Is it the réle 
of a professor merely to teach viewpoints and philosophy predetermined 
by some governing board, or should his rdle be that of one seeking for 
truth and teaching the truth as he sees it? Is a professor’s status in 
a university that of a partner with the administration or is it that of 
an employee? The Committee asked the Chancellor how and by whom 
he thought a university’s policies were to be determined, and what con- 
cept he had in mind when he used the terms “university” and ‘‘uni- 
versity’s policies.’’ Did he refer to the Board of Trustees or to himself 
and the Board, or did he include in this concept the faculty and students? 

These questions gave Chancellor Bowman little if any difficulty. 
He told the Committee that such questions had never occurred to him, 
but he regarded them as interesting and indicated that he thought them 
worthy of careful consideration. But he made it clear to the Commit- 
tee that in all dismissals, for whatever reason, he and the Board of 
Trustees were the final judges. The Committee understood the 
Chancellor to say that in fact the Board of Trustees had delegated to 
him final power respecting dismissals, but the Chancellor denies having 
made such a statement. He said that he usually consulted his deans 
and department heads but that he assumed full responsibility. He 
cited his practice in making up the annual budget. In going over the 
names of professors in the several departments, if he saw the name 
of a professor who ‘‘couldn’t teach,” or was not needed for reasons of 
economy, or was not, in his opinion, conforming to the University’s 
ideals, then he felt morally bound not to reappoint such a professor. 
He made it clear beyond any possible doubt that his concept of the Pro- 
fessor-Administration relation was that of an employer and an employee 
and that he regarded his power to employ to include the power to dis- 
employ. The record of his administration of the University of Pitts- 
burgh demonstrates that, on the matter of academic tenure and the 
status and réle of a professor, he has carried his convictions and phi- 
losophy into practice. 
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While the tenure policy and practice of the administration of the 
University of Pittsburgh has the legal sanction of the Board of Trustees, 
the evidence indicates that Chancellor Bowman was largely responsible 
for the inauguration of that policy and is now responsible for its continu- 
ance. He told the Committee that at the time he accepted the Chan- 
cellorship of the University he demanded of the Board of Trustees a 
free hand in the matter of faculty dismissals. He said that at the end 
of his first year as Chancellor he called for and received the resignations 
of fifty-three professors. 

Since 1921, the year he assumed the Chancellorship of the University, 
personnel changes on the Faculty have been many and continuous and 
the number of outright dismissals alarmingly large. According to the 
records in the office of the Secretary of the University eighty-four men 
of professorial rank have left the University during the last five years. 
The number of instructors dismissed was very large. The evidence 
shows that in this list there were many able scholars who would have 
remained but for the insecurity of tenure and the absence of bona fide 
academic freedom. The evidence shows that some of them, for one 
reason or another, had incurred administrative disfavor and sought po- 
sitions elsewhere rather than face probable dismissal. 

In this total number who have left the University during the last five 
years the records show twenty-five outright dismissals. Some of these 
professors had given many of the best years of their lives in faithful, in- 
telligent service to the University. The reason assigned for the dis- 
missal of thirteen of the twenty-five was “‘needed economy”’ and of the 
remaining twelve “‘unsatisfactory service.’’ The reason for Dr. Turn- 
er’s dismissal as listed by the administration was “‘unsatisfactory ser- 
vice.” 

Apparently the administration’s policy concerning the personnel of 
the faculty is without plan. Both in the matter of appointments and 
dismissals there are apparently no guiding principles. The adminis- 
tration has never determined how many students the University can 
adequately care for. When enrolments increased, as they did several 
years past, the University greatly increased its staff. There was ex- 
pansion and over-expansion. When the enrolment decreased during 
the depression many professors were dropped but the record shows that 
those dropped were only in some cases the recent appointees. Length 
of service apparently is not a factor in determining dismissals. Thus 
the University’s personnel is always in a state of flux, and for this con- 
dition the faculty pay. 

The record supports the testimony of the professors that dismissals are 
determined by whims and caprice. Among the professors dismissed for 
reason of economy there were some who had been on the faculty for 
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twelve years and had been regularly promoted in rank. Such was the 

case of Professor A who was appointed as an assistant professor in 1923. 
In 1927 he was promoted to the rank of an associate professor and to that 
of professor in 1928. During this period he was a productive scholar, 
having written several nationally respected books. On June 30, 1933, 
while he was out of the city he received notice that his services were no 
longer needed. 

The salient facts in connection with the dismissal of Professor B like- 
wise show evidence of a decision based on no rational or consistent policy. 
Professor B is a well-trained and productive scholar and one of the 
starred “American Men of Science.”” He was appointed to the faculty 
as an assistant professor in 1928. One semester later he was promoted 
to an associate professorship. In 1932 he was promoted to the rank of 
professor. On June 30, 1933, he was dismissed on the ground of 
economy. 

The regular promotions of Professors A and B indicate that they had 
been considered able men, yet other men of more recent appointment 
and of unproved worth were retained in preference to them. The Com- 
mittee questioned the Chancellor about some of the obviously able men 
who had been dismissed while more recent appointees of perhaps lesser 
ability were retained. He said of one of the dismissed professors, “If 
you knew that man you would understand why he was dismissed’”’ and 
of another, “‘Sorry you can not talk to Dr. Sieg about him; he could tell 
you what an eccentric person he is.”” Yet the reason assigned for their 
dismissals by the administration was ‘“‘needed economy.” 

The record of the dismissal of professors for alleged “‘unsatisfactory 
services’ also gives evidence of caprice and discrimination. Some of 
the men thus dismissed had been on the faculty a number of years and 
were promoted to the rank of professor, to be subsequently dismissed. 
The Committee has made some investigation of these many dismissals 
and believes that some of them were arbitrary and unjustifiable, and 
that many were determined by whim and caprice. The evidence indi- 
cates that in many of them the assigned reason was not the real 
reason. 

The Chancellor’s explanation in justification of his tenure policy was 
the exigencies of the well-nigh hopeless condition of the University in 
the early years of his Chancellorship. He told the Committee that the 
University at that time was facing foreclosure on an indebtedness of two 
million dollars which was, he said, fifty per cent more than the Univer- 
sity was worth. At that time, he explained, he found a faculty of in- 
ferior men imperatively in need of weeding out. He indicated that in 
doing so some injustice may have been done, but that he tried to avoid 
it. He had to work fast; he had to make arbitrary decisions; the bur- 
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den of his task was so great that he had no time for official amenities or 
for personal contact with the faculty. 

At no time did the Committee suggest to Chancellor Bowman that 
he is autocratic and arbitrary. His statement as to early conditions and 
his autocratic action at that time, “I had to act autocratically,”” came 
not in response to any query from the Committee. But fourteen years 
have elapsed since Chancellor Bowman faced that emergency and his 
defense of the exigencies of the then situation breaks down on the time 
factor. It should have been an easy matter for him to have gradually 
desisted from autocratic methods and to have taken the faculty into 
confidence and real cooperation. Chancellor Bowman did not do this. 
Possibly his temperament is such that he could not do it. Having es- 
tablished the habit of autocracy, it was difficult for him to break it. In- 
deed there is no evidence that he ever, at least until very recently, 
thought of breaking it. 

In further defense of his tenure policy, he told the Committee that 
during his Chancellorship some $100,000 had been paid by the Univer- 
sity as dismissal wages to men who had been dropped from the faculty. 
Apparently it has been a practice to pay something in advance when a 
professor is dismissed. In the Chancellor’s mind this is evidence of the 
University’s generosity and reasonableness. He does not see that such 
a practice in no way removes the feeling of uncertainty and fear from 
the minds of the faculty which is inevitable in a system where there is 
no assurance whatever of security of tenure, and no ‘‘due process’’ in 
the procedure of dismissals. 

In the first conference with the Chancellor the Committee asked him 
whether there were any published rules or By-Laws governing the fac- 
ulty. His answer was a definite ‘“‘No.’”’ The Committee then asked 
whether at any time in the past any rules or By-Laws concerning Fac- 
ulty-Administration relation had ever been formulated or published so 
as to be available to the faculty. His reply was that to the best 
of his knowledge no such rules had ever been formulated or pub- 
lished. 

Later in conference with members of the faculty, the Committee was 
informed that during Chancellor McCormack’s administration such 
rules had been formulated and published. They told the Committee 
that in Chancellor McCormack’s report to the Board of Trustees for the 
school year of 1915-16, there was a statement of rules governing aca- 
demic tenure which had been adopted by the Board of Trustees as of 
that date. That report, the Committee was told, contained a provision 
instructing the Chancellor to have the rules on tenure printed and made 
available to the faculty. Many of the professors with whom the Com- 
mittee conferred stated that they came to the University while these 
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rules were in existence and they regarded such rules as a part of their 
contract with the University. 

The Committee was unable while on its first visit to Pittsburgh to 
secure a copy of Chancellor McCormack’s report. Shortly thereafter 
the Chairman of the Committee wrote to Chancellor Bowman and 
asked him if he could send the Committee Chancellor McCormack’s re- 
port for the School year of 1915-16. The Chancellor replied under date 
of September 10. The pertinent portions of his letter are as follows: 


“You ask for a copy of the Chancellor’s Report to the Board of Trus- 
tees for the school year 1915-16. We have been able to locate here only 
one copy of this report. I assume that you are interested in the state- 
ment in this report concerning academic tenure. The By-Laws, how- 
ever, it seems were revised in December, 1919. In 1930 the Trustees 
passed upon some further revision of the By-Laws, these to be subject 
to further study and revision before publication or presentation form- 
ally to the faculties. These By-Laws have not been published. They 
have, however, been studied by various Deans and officers of the Uni- 


versity who have, from time to time, made suggestion toward their im- 
provement. 


“Naturally we do not want the By-Laws to go to our faculty through 
your Committee. While there is pretty general information in the 
faculty concerning the nature of these By-Laws, the final presentation 
should be directly through the University. It may be that some further 
changes in these By-Laws will be made before the presentation occurs.’’ 


Following an exchange of letters, the Chancellor, on September 18, 
sent to the Committee a copy of the tentative By-Laws with the follow- 
ing transmittal note: 


“Dear Dr. Himstead: 


“T have your kind note of September 17 and in answer I am enclosing 
herewith a copy of the By-Laws as they now stand, 


With kind personal wishes, I am 
Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) John G. Bowman” 


The caption on the outside cover of the By-Laws is as follows: BY- 
LAWS OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES AND ORDINANCES, 
RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. This notation follows the 
above caption, ‘‘Adopted December 9, 1930.” 

These By-Laws provide for a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees and 
vest in Chancellor Bowman vast and largely unlimited power. The 
provisions they contain in reference to the Faculty and in reference to 
tenure are in keeping with the Chancellor’s ideals already indicated and 
with his practice since becoming Chancellor in 1921. 
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The Committee was still interested in reading the text of the tenure 
provisions that had been adopted by the Board of Trustees in 1916. 
While in Pittsburgh in November the Committee secured a copy of the 
desired report from a member of the faculty. 

The preamble of the section of the report concerned with academic 
tenure is as follows: 


ACADEMIC TENURE 


“V. The subject of academic tenure has been widely discussed dur- 
ing recent years, and in many Universities, definite rules have been 
adopted. In our own Commonwealth, the University of Pennsylvania 
took action in the matter, and formulated rules which seemed to meet 
the situation in that University. The close relation between the two 
universities, and the identity of service they were rendering to the Com- 
monwealth, made it seem wise in this case, as indeed in every case 
where possible, that the University of Pittsburgh should adopt sub- 
stantially similar rules. In accordance with this purpose, the Trustees 
at the June meeting, adopted rules of tenure as follows: . . .” 


The rules governing tenure in the seven sections that follow approxi- 
mate the tenure rules later formulated by this and other associations at 
the Washington conference in 1925.' 

Section VIII of this report specifically instructs the Chancellor to 
communicate these rules to the faculty. 

The testimony of the two Trustees with whom the Committee con- 
ferred supports the conclusion that Chancellor Bowman is responsible 
for the present tenure policy of the University’s administration. Their 
testimony indicates that the members of the Board of Trustees are con- 
versant with few of the details of the University’s internal administra- 
tion. These two trustees did not know when the tenure rules adopted 
in 1916 had been abrogated, indeed were not aware that such rules had 
ever been in existence. Likewise they were not conversant either with 
the facts of their adoption or the content of the By-Laws adopted by the 
Board of Trustees in December, 1930. Mr. George Clapp, the President 
of the Board, frankly told the Committee that all matters connected 
with the faculty had been delegated to Dr. Bowman and that Dr. Bow- 
man had indicated to him that the faculty were satisfied and that the 
University was running in a highly satisfactory manner. Mr. Clapp 


1The Washington resolutions of 1925 were drafted by a conference called by the American 
Council on Education, in which the following associations were represented: American Association 
of University Women, American Association of University Professors, Association of American 
Colleges, Association of American Universities, Association of Governing Boards, Association of 
Land Grant Colleges, Association of Urban Universities, Nationai Association of State Universities, 
and American Council on Education. The action of the conference was unanimous, and the resolu- 
tions were subsequently ratified by the two bodies chiefly concerned, namely, the Association of 
American Colleges and the American Association of University Professors. These resolutions de- 
fined standards and procedure in cases involving academic freedom and tenure. While not formally 
adopted by many institutions, they are practically in effect in the better universities and colleges 
throughout the United States. Edstor 
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expressed sincere regret that he was so busy that he had very little time 
to become familiar with the University’s work or problems. He said 
that he had frequently told Dr. Bowman that trustees should be ap- 
pointed who had the time to become informed as to the University’s 
work. 

In these two unhurried personal conferences the matter of tenure and 
the Association’s ideals for tenure were discussed. The Committee 
sought to explain why the Association of University Professors stressed 
tenure protection, pointing out that unless a teacher had reasonable 
economic security he could not or probably would not be as objective 
and fearless as the public interest in a democratic society made desir- 
able, but rather his work would tend to become that of a timid con- 
formist, if not that of an actual sycophant, who sought only to please 
the one who had the power to dismiss. 

Academic freedom was likewise discussed. The Committee stressed 
the point that if a University was to meet its obligations to the public 
it was essential that its administration protect a high degree of academic 
freedom. These viewpoints expressed by the Committee were cordially 
received. At the conclusion of the conference with Mr. Clapp he sug- 
gested that the Committee might well include in its report recommenda- 
tions concerning tenure for the University of Pittsburgh. He indicated 
that he felt such recommendations would be carefully considered by the 
Board of Trustees. 

Yearly Contract System in Operation.—Unless a professor on the 
faculty of the University of Pittsburgh receives a renewal contract by 
some uncertain date late in the current school year his appointment 
with the University automatically expires at the end of that year. The 
By-Laws of the University as they now stand provide that unless a pro- 
fessor receives a renewal contract by April 1 the contract expires at the 
end of the current school year. Most of the letters of appointment and 
reappointment sent out by the Secretary indicate April 1 as the date of 
renewal. But in practice, the evidence shows that most professors 
do not receive their renewal contracts until some time in May, and many 
not until June, and there is evidence that some professors have not 
received renewal contracts until late in the summer. 

Notice of dismissal by the administration is not necessary to termi- 
nate a professor’s service. All that is required to achieve that result is 
the administration’s failure to renew the contract. Usually the admin- 
istration does give the dismissed professor some sort of notice. Such 
dismissal notices have been sent to professors as late as August. But 
since professors have received renewal contracts as late as the middle 
of the summer, a professor is never sure what his fate is to be. 

It is apparent that the yearly contract system as administered by 
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Chancellor Bowman provides for the factor of suspense in a well-nigh 
perfect manner. It requires no vivid imagination for academic people, 
accustomed as they are to living on modest incomes, to appreciate the 
effects of such a system. As is to be expected, the evidence shows that 
it has brought into the lives of the men and women of the faculty, and 
into the lives of those dependent upon them, acute anxiety, worry, and 
fear. It would be a sheer waste of time to point out to educators and 
to that portion of the American public interested in education that such 
an environment is not conducive to honest, creative, and fearless 
scholarship and that some few professors might even grow just a bit 
cynical in their attitude not only toward higher education, but toward 
the economy of things in general. Such results are inevitable where 
conditions of academic tenure are as they are at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Dr. Samuel Linhart, the Secretary of the University, gave the Com- 
mittee two letter forms that are used in making appointments to the 
faculty and in renewing appointments. The administration refers to 
these letter forms as appointment notices. With most of the faculty 
Form I is used. This letter evidences the administration’s tenure 
policy. It is as follows: 


Form I. 


dear Professor———: 
The Board of Trustees of the University has approved your appoint- 


ment as in the School of for the academic year 
of ten months, beginning September, 19—, your salary for the period 
being $———. 

This appointment, if accepted by you, expires June 30, 19—, unless 
a written notice of renewal is given to you by the Secretary of the Uni- 
versity not later than April 1, 19—. 

Will you kindly advise me upon receipt of this notice whether or not 
you accept this appointment for the coming year subject to the above 
conditions. 

The Trustees wish me to express to you their appreciation of your 
work as a member of the Faculty of the University. 

Iam, 


Cordially yours, 


Secretary.” 


Form II is the one used in renewing the contracts of some professors. 
Dr. Linhart gave the Committee the names of fifty-three professors 
whose contracts for the present school year were renewed by the use of 
Form II letter. This form differs from Form I in that it does not spe- 
cifically state that it is a renewal contract but merely indicates the 
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amount of the professor’s salary. Dr. Linhart told the Committee 
that recipients of the Form II letter were regarded by the administra- 


tion as having for the present ‘‘more or less indefinite tenure.’’ Form 
II is as follows: 


‘‘My dear Professor 


The Board of Trustees of the University has approved your salary as 
in the School of ————— for the academic year 

of ten months, beginning September 1, 19—, at $ 

Will you kindly advise me upon receipt of this notice whether or not 
you accept this appointment for the coming year subject to the above 
conditions. 

The Trustees wish me to express to you their appreciation of your 
work as a member of the Faculty of the University. 
I am, 


Cordially yours, 
Secretary.” 


The fact that a professor has once been the recipient of a Form II 
letter of appointment gives him no assurance that he will continue to be 
reappointed by the use of a Form II notice. The Committee has evi- 
dence that there are a number of professors who once received their 
annual appointment by a Form II notice who suddenly began receiving 
their appointments by the Form I notice. While such a change of form 
is not really important, since their actual status in the University is the 
same whatever form is used, yet to the professors concerned the change 
in forms is disquieting. 

Appointments by Form II do not protect the appointee against the 
effect of a failure to receive a letter of reappointment at the end of the 
year. The effect is the same as if the professor’s current year appoint- 
ment has been made by Form I, namely, that of dismissal. 

Occasionally these notices of appointment carry with them an omi- 
nous postscript which in effect conveys to the recipient in rather vague 
terms the information that at the expiration of his present appointment 
he may not be reappointed. There is evidence that a large number of 
professors find such disturbing postscripts added to their regular letter 
for the annual appointment. Many of the professors testified that these 
postscripts are usually phrased and worded in such an equivocal manner 
that it is impossible to construe their exact meaning. 

Thus in the case of Professor C. Professor C had regularly been re- 
appointed and promoted for eight years by Form I letter. Then one 
year he received his renewal contract with the following postscript: 


‘Further, in view of a probable decrease in the attendance, a reduction 
of the number of faculty may be imperative. The Administration 
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therefore wishes to notify you at this time that you may not be reap- 
pointed to the faculty at the expiration of this appointment.” 


Although a large number of professors receive reappointment letters 
with such postscripts added, in only a relatively few cases have such 
warnings been followed by dismissals. Professor C is still on the faculty. 
The evidence also shows the interesting fact that many of the dismissed 
professors were never the recipients of such warnings. 

What is the effect on the professor who receives such intimation of 
possible dismissal? His morale is lowered, he becomes apprehensive as 
to the future, and his effectiveness as a teacher and a scholar is impaired. 
Many of them spend a large amount of time and energy trying to con- 
vince the administrative officers that the administration is mistaken in 
its evaluation of their worth. Some of them humiliate themselves and 
beg to be allowed to remain in their work. Compromises result and 
the professor is frequently kept on at a greatly reduced salary. Some 
of them become adepts at flattery and seek to please the vanity of those 
who have the power to take away from them their work which they love 
and their livelihood which they need. 

The professors have been made to feel that they are in competition 
with one another. In fact, they are in such competition. One of the 
factors that conditions tenure is the University’s need of the professor’s 
services, and the professors have been made to feel that they are valued 
in accordance with the size of their classes. The system has given a 
real economic basis for professional jealousy and has introduced into 
the faculty mutual distrust and fear. 

The Committee has evidence that in ways both direct and devious 
the faculty are made to feel the insignificance of their rdle in the Uni- 
versity’s work. Thus one administrative officer, in talking to a group 
of professors at a public meeting went out of his way to remind them of 
the administration’s attitude toward their status. In substance he told 
them that the administration was not interested in their criticisms or 
suggestions and that if they did not like the way the University was ad- 
ministered they should get off the faculty. Such an attitude on the 
part of any University’s administration makes a pathetic obsequious- 
ness on the part of some professors inevitable. Such a result is clearly 
in evidence on the faculty of the University of Pittsburgh. 

On the faculty of the University, however, there are many very able 
professors who serve the cause of learning faithfully and intelligently 
despite the depressing, disquieting, and inhibiting influence of an en- 
vironment in which they are made to feel that the University is an en- 
tity, an institution, separate and distinct from the faculty, rather 
than a cooperative enterprise of which they are an integral part. They 
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do not have that feeling of solidarity which should exist in a community 
of scholars and which is so essential to creative and fearless scholarship. 


V. Dr. Joun G. BowMaN—THE CHANCELLOR 


Chancellor Bowman’s personality, his temperamental attitude toward 
administrative powers and functions, and his ideals of university pur- 
pose constitute the refractive medium through which the forces that have 
operated to make the University of Pittsburgh what it is today have 
been bent and focused. Into the total situation, including the physical 
plant, library and laboratory facilities, financial policy, administrative 
procedure, public relations, status of academic freedom and tenure, and 
faculty morale, the Chancellor’s somewhat unusual personality enters, 
seemingly as the one great immediate determinative factor. So far as 
a given situation may ever legitimately be attributed to the attitudes 
and acts of an individual or individuals, all the evidence indicates that 
responsibility for the present situation, in both its favorable and its un- 
favorable aspects, must be laid primarily on Chancellor Bowman's 
official doorstep. In at least four important particulars the Chancel- 
lor’s personality has been saliently significant in university organization 
and policy: (1) the projection, financing, and building of the Cathedral 
of Learning, (2) the policy adopted by the administration in meeting the 
financial depression, (3) the absence of rules, or at least of rules known 
to the faculty, governing the relations between the administrative and 
teaching staffs, (4) the lack of any adequate check or control on the 
Chancellor’s personal judgment or feelings, not only in the determination 
of general university policy but in decisions as to appointments, promo- 
tions, and dismissals. 

However difficult the task, it devolves upon the Committee to at- 
tempt some estimate of the Chancellor’s personality and of its influence, 
not only in the “Turner Case’’ specifically, but on the total university 
situation. The Committee’s estimate of the Chancellor and of his in- 
fluence should be taken for what it frankly and avowedly is: the sum- 
marized impressions of three men who have sought to be as objective as 
humanly possible in their inquiry and have earnestly tried to arrive at a 
rational, yet sympathetic, understanding of all the significant elements, 
tangible and intangible, in the situation. The members of the Commit- 
tee are under no illusions as to the possibility of wholly objective judg- 
ment as to the personality of the Chancellor or of anyone else con- 
cerned. The Committee’s impressions and conclusions may or may 
not be adequately objective. Be that as it may, they are the result of 
sincere effort to hold the mind open, with no preconceived conclusions 
or “‘hunches,”’ to any facts which might prove relevant to an under- 
Standing of the situation. 
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The sources of the Committee’s estimate of the Chancellor’s person- 
ality are three: (1) conferences with the Chancellor himself, (2) some of 
the Chancellor’s published reports and articles, (3) the impressions and 
opinions of a large number of the teaching and administrative staffs and 
of a representative sampling of the student body. 

First, and last, impressions were derived directly from the Chancellor 
himself. He was the first, and the last, person interviewed in the 
Committee's two visits to Pittsburgh. The Committee's first, and also 
its last, impression of Dr. Bowman was that he is a man of extraordinary 
personal charm. First impression was also that of a shy and retiring 
personality, one to whom every face to face contact might perhaps be 
painful; and the almost unanimous opinion of the faculty members in- 
terviewed confirmed this first impression. It is generally believed that 
the Chancellor dreads and shuns personal contact with any but his few 
most intimate friends. Unassuming in manner, quiet—sometimes even 
hesitant—in speech, always courteous but never offensively so, he is ob- 
viously a man of culture, sensitive to the aesthetic side of life. If one 
is looking for pompous ‘“‘front,’’ commanding presence, or noisy self- 
esteem, one will look in vain for these attributes in Dr. Bowman. His 
manner and appearance are much more those of a recluse professor than 
of a highly paid and powerful executive who in less than a decade and 
a half has pulled an institution from the verge of bankruptcy, raised 
twenty-one million dollars for it, and dominated, apparently by a mix- 
ture of enthusiastic idealism, dogged persistence, and sheer audacity, a 
Board of Trustees composed mainly of millionaire business men. 

Despite the fact that in the first half hour of our first meeting with the 
Chancellor he talked mainly of monetary matters, with evident pride 
in his financial achievements for the University, it was quickly evident 
that here was a man whose true nature was that of the artist and the 
mystic. Either that, or he was imposing upon us an extraordinarily 
clever pose. That it was not the latter was later evidenced by the 
unanimity of opinion which we found as to the Chancellor’s temperament 
and values. Sometimes in admiration, sometimes in criticism, he was 
characterized as a “‘spiritual mystic,’’ ‘“‘a romantic sentimentalist,” a 
“‘symbolist,”’ an ‘‘aesthetic’’ and a “dreamer.” 

These estimates, we believe to be essentially correct, but not complete. 
There is likewise in Dr. Bowman's character a hard practicality and 
under certain conditions his diffidence turns into audacity. In the 
world of the existing industrial Pittsburgh, with its extremes of wealth 
and poverty, its pronounced materialism and individualism, and its 
irrepressible industrial conflicts, the Chancellor moves with one im- 
mediate driving motive: to wring from the community the money 
essential to the development and support of the kind of university 
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which his mind conceives as the ideal for this particular city. This ideal 
undoubtedly includes the usual equipment of laboratories and libraries, 
and a good teaching staff. But the heart and core of Chancellor Bow- 
man’s ideal of a university, or more specifically of the University of 
Pittsburgh, is a faculty devoted less to the processes of intellectual 
scholarship than to the duty of moral and aesthetic uplift—especially 
aesthetic. His ideal seems to be to give to the Pittsburgh masses some 
share and interest, however tenuous, in those aspects of culture which 
afford something of the real aesthetic—he may call it ‘“‘spiritual’’—con- 
tent of life, rather than the mere mechanical technique of social rela- 
tions. It is indeed the Chancellor’s failure to see the importance of these 
social or institutional relations to the final educational purpose he has 
in view which blinds him to the irony of his own sentiment and to the 
value of men who face critically and analytically the existing institu- 
tional situation, economic and social, in all its ugliness and confusion. 

It is impossible to evaluate the effect of the Chancellor’s aesthetic 
idealism, and of his desire to awaken Pittsburgh to some sense of the 
cultural content of life, without specific reference to the Cathedral of 
Learning and the symbolic function it is supposed to fulfil in the future 
life of the University and the city. The whole existence of the Univer- 
sity as a significant educational institution seems in the Chancellor's 
mind to pivot on the apex of this sky-scraping tower. Every financial 
resource has been poured into it. All administrative policy is colored 
by the hopes and difficulties of securing funds for its completion. To 
finish it is the all-absorbing thought of the Chancellor. To some of the 
faculty “‘Bowman’s Folly,” the Cathedral to the Chancellor himself is 
the outward and visible sign of the inward grace which he feels it is the 
University’s function to provide for the youth of Pittsburgh and West- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

It is entirely possible that in years to come, when the smoke of current 
conflicts has blown away and the hurts and grievances occasioned by 
the present focusing of effort on the Cathedral are forgotten, the senti- 
ment and the vision of the Chancellor will be vindicated. It may be 
that the Chancellor is everlastingly right in his vision, and that the 
faculty members who disagree with him are petty and short-sighted. 
The Chancellor is sacrificing immediate requirements to a desideratum 
he considers infinitely more fundamental and significant. The faculty 
bear the brunt of this submersion of immediate interests. It is not 
strange that they are sore, resentful, bewildered, distrustful, and afraid. 

Dr. Bowman’s devotion to the Cathedral was clearly evident in our 
first interview. As we walked up the hill from the University Club to 
his office, he told us of his struggle to get the money to buy the site and 
start erection of the Cathedral. He told how, soon after arrival in 
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Pittsburgh, he concluded that what the community needed above all 
else was something to awaken its imagination. He wanted a “‘spiritual 
symbol,’’ something tangible, material, yet so beautiful that it would 
cause anyone who saw it to ‘“‘want to go to the ends of eternity.’’ He 
wanted something transcendently beautiful; possibly also something 
unique and a bit dramatic, though he did not put it that way. He con- 
ceived the idea of a great cathedral-like building, incidentally to provide 
classrooms and offices, but essentially to lift the eyes of “‘drab’’ Pitts- 
burgh from earth to heaven. He told us how he had longed to have the 
site, of fourteen acres, now Cathedral Square, across from the Carnegie 
Museum, because he wanted the Cathedral to be built where thousands 
on thousands of Pittsburghers, men and women of all walks of life, pass 
daily in pursuit of their affairs. He told how he stationed men to count 
the traffic, how prohibitive the price of this strategic location seemed, 
and how he begged and borrowed enough money to make the down pay- 
ment, apparently without any conspicuous enthusiasm on the part of the 
Board of Trustees. Asked by a member of the Board where he got the 
money, he answered ‘I begged some of it, borrowed some of it, and the 
rest I just spent.” 

The Cathedral of Learning now stands, though unfinished, unques- 
tionably an exceedingly beautiful architectural creation, and if not an 
inspiration to the imagination of the toiling masses of shop and white- 
collar workers of greater Pittsburgh, at least a towering proof of Dr. 
Bowman’s ability to appeal to the imagination and the bank accounts of 
business men. 

The Committee’s interviews with Dr. Bowman revealed more than 
his emphasis on the aesthetic. They also suggested what at first thought 
seemed enigmatical contrasts and dualisms in his personality: timidity 
and reserve, audacity and amazing frankness, sentiment and material 
practicality, democracy of a sort—as illustrated by the ‘nation’s room” 
in the Cathedral—and autocracy. 

These impressions were in the main confirmed by faculty judgments. 
These judgments, taken individually or collectively, must probably be 
interpreted in the light of the faculty’s own state of mind in the present 
juncture—the widespread dissatisfaction and uneasiness caused by the 
dismissal of Professor Turner, the soreness left by the seemingly planless 
and erratic way in which many men have been dropped for alleged 
“economy”’ reasons, the almost universal resentment at the cost, if not 
the idea, of the Cathedral, andsoon. Like the faculties of other univer- 
sities, that of Pittsburgh has been through very trying experiences. 
Under such conditions it is human nature to blame persons for what is 
inherently due to the institutional situation. Chancellor Bowman, 
while he apparently knows how to handle the Board of Trustees, and is 
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regarded by them as a quite wonderful executive, lacks ordinary politi- 
cal acumen in dealing with the faculty. 

Whether the faculty really understand him or not, and whether 
their expressed opinions of him, even when discounted for the fact that 
the Committee’s advent was the occasion for airing all sorts of personal 
grievances, are fair or not, the faculty estimates, true or untrue, were ex- 
tremely significant for an understanding of the situation. It should be 
a matter of thoughtful concern to the Chancellor himself and to all who are 
responsible for the policies of the University of Pittsburgh that most of 
the large number of members of the teaching and administrative staffs 
with whom the Committee talked or from whom it secured testimony 
expressed opinions of him which were not wholly complimentary, and in 
many cases decidedly the reverse. 

Even men who were evidently his close personal friends spoke of his 
diffidence, his moodiness, his sensitiveness, his sentimentalism, not 
necessarily in a bad sense, and his tendency toward romantic and aes- 
thetic mysticism. Again and again we were told that his judgment 
could not be trusted, that he was erratic and whimsical in his decisions, 
that he frequently subordinated reason to intuition or hunches, and that 
consequently it is impossible to sense beforehand what his reaction to a 
situation or a problem will be. It was frequently alleged that he had 
intense personal likes and dislikes, and that he allowed these to sway his 
judgment and his decisions. He was charged with being deeply loyal to 
his personal friends and satellites, indifferent to the interests of those 
individuals not personally close to him, and likely to be positively 
hostile to any person who openly differs with his attitudes and poli- 
cies. 

Very few members of the faculty would say they really know the 
Chancellor. To them he is an enigmatical but powerful figure behind 
the screen of deans and other administrative officers who carry out his 
decisions and policies, frequently in opposition to their own considered 
judgment and in violation of their sense of fitness and fairness. He is 
regarded as erratic, constant in regard only to the one interest which is 
nearest his heart—the completion of the Cathedral—and with a great 
blind spot to every other interest of the University. Any one who talks 
long with the Chancellor will conclude that this impression does not 
truly reflect the Chancellor’s inner character. It is derived from what 
he does, rather than from what he says or thinks. It overlooks the fact 
that while he appears to regard the Cathedral as an end in itself, he 
really conceives of it as a means in the service of what he thinks is one of 
the University’s duties to the City of Pittsburgh. Given the Chancel- 
lor’s aloofness and his failure to carry the faculty with him in the Cathe- 
dral project, it is inevitable that the faculty should judge him by his 
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immediate actions and policies. For it is these, rather than some far-off 
and tenuous ideal, that set the stage for the faculty’s work. 

The Chancellor’s most serious mistake has been that he has played 
a lone hand and has not taken the faculty into his confidence. They 
feel that they have no voice or influence in what should be a great co- 
operative undertaking—the gradual upbuilding of a real university— 
that the Chancellor demands blind loyalty and obedience, and that he 
regards the members of the faculty as so many hired men rather than 
cooperators. 

For this fatally unfortunate situation, it may be said that both the 
Chancellor and the faculty are to blame. Had faculty members, 
especially heads of departments, “‘stood up’’ to him, frankly and bluntly 
challenged him, as it is evident he has stood up before the Board of 
Trustees, it is possible that the present situation would not have de- 
veloped. It is easy to say that the faculty has lacked courage. But 
when the history of the Chancellor’s administration is reviewed, it is 
easy to see why at least some of them seem to lack courage and indeed 
appear to be devoid of morale, afraid of each other, and more like cring- 
ing underlings than upstanding, independent, and self-respecting men. 
Far more significant than any wrong the Chancellor may have done to 
Professor Turner and the other men who have been dismissed is the ir- 
reparable damage that has been inflicted on the self-respect of every 
man and woman on the faculty who ever has dared to think and act in 
terms of principles rather than in terms of immediate, material, and 
personal expediency. 

The boundary line between those matters which should be decided 
by the executive himself without consultation with others, and those 
which should not be decided without such consultation, can not be 
sharply drawn. There must be somewhere a happy medium ground 
between government by faculty and committees and government by an 
autocrat who never consults the faculty. Probably no faculty could 
manage a university. The reasons are obvious. Faculty men are not 
administrators. Most of them are not interested in administrative 
problems or, unfortunately, even in matters of broad policy unless these 
matters touch intimately their own special interests. Faculty govern- 
ment is likely to result in quarrels between special interests or rule by a 
few adroit politicians. A university, like a department, needs a head. 
It needs a wise head. It needs a head who is not afraid to consult the 
staff, nor afraid to take the responsibility for final decisions. But only 
under very unusual circumstances should the head play a lone hand. 
An autocrat, a dictator, whether president, dean, or department head, 
is likely to develop a sort of superman complex and to begin to think 
and speak of ‘“‘my staff,’ ‘‘my faculty.”” From that it is only a step 
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to the typical employer attitude. Faculty members become employees 
to be hired and fired at will. They have not even the dubious protec- 
tion of a shop committee or company union. The evidence presented 
in this report as to the total absence of any rules of tenure clearly 
indicates that Chancellor Bowman’s attitude is practically that of the 
private employer of labor. 

Conclusions.—It is not the function of the American Association of 
University Professors to instruct chancellors and boards of trustees 
how to conduct colleges and universities. The Committee has care- 
fully avoided making any such suggestions to Chancellor Bowman or 
the Trustees as to how the University of Pittsburgh should be adminis- 
tered. 

However, in response to what the Committee believes to be a sincere 
invitation from Mr. George H. Clapp, the President of the Board of 
Trustees, the Committee suggests that the tenure policy and practice 
of Chancellor Bowman’s administration, as codified and adopted by the 
Board of Trustees in 1930 should be abrogated and a policy inaugurated 
in keeping with the ideals of academic freedom and tenure represented 
by the Washington resolutions of 1925. The Committee believes that 
the present autocratic policy and practice of Chancellor Bowman in 
reference to tenure and to Faculty-Administration relations, is inimical 


not only to the welfare of the University of Pittsburgh but to the public 
interest of Western Pennsylvania. 


RacpH E. HIMSTEAD 
A. B. WOLFE 
James B. 
Approved for publication by the Committee on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure, Carl Wittke, Chairman. 


Addendum 


As an addendum, some statement of the behavior of Chancellor Bow- 
man since the investigation seems desirable. On February 13, 1935, the 
General Secretary of the Association mailed the Chancellor a copy of the 
draft report, inviting indication of ‘‘any factual errors . . . within the 
next ten days.’’ One week later the Chancellor responded in a letter to 
the investigating committee by remarking on ‘“‘the unrestrained hos- 
tility of your report’’ and asserting that one passage (lifted by him out of 
its context) ‘‘reveals an animus which removes your report from the 
realm of judicial consideration.’’ He then denied the correctness of two 
purported quotations or paraphrases of his own statements to the 
investigating committee. In the light of this denial, appropriate modi- 
fications have been made. 
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It will be remembered that on the occasion of the last preceding in- 
vestigation at the University of Pittsburgh in 1929 the Chancellor simi- 
larly accused the investigators of prejudice, and offered no factual cor- 
rections whatever. (Bulletin, vol. xv, p. 590, December, 1929.) The 
Association may therefore assume that the recitals of fact in the two 
reports are substantially correct, and that only the inferences or con- 
clusions of the investigators have been challenged. It is to be regretted 
that Chancellor Bowman feels compelled to dispute the fairmindedness 
of two investigating groups carefully selected with an eye to that very 
quality. 

The General Secretary’s letter above referred to contained the follow- 
ing postscript: 

“T think you will understand that until publication the report is 
confidential and not to be made public.” 

The publication referred to was of course to be in the Bulletin and only 
after correction and final approval. Nevertheless the Chancellor gave 
out to the newspapers the whole or a substantial part of the draft report. 
This unusual action is less disturbing than his explanation of it. He 
says (in his letter to the investigating committee) : 

“T am not aware of any mandate from your body in regard to the 
report. I refer it in plain duty to our Executive Committee, to- 
gether with a copy of this letter. As for the contents of the report 
being confidental, therefore, such an injunction is necessarily with- 
out force.” 

This seems to mean that Chancellor Bowman’s views of what is good 
for his University override the usual restraints of confidence and cour- 
tesy. Even assuming his complete sincerity and lack of self-interest, 
such an attitude indicates why many members of his faculties experience 
difficulty in dealing with his administration. This attitude in the long 
run can only defeat Dr. Bowman’s own hopes of worthy service by the 
University to its community. 


Carl Wittke, Chairman of Committee A 


UNIVERSITY ETHICS 
A PROCEDURE DISAPPROVED 


The following facts have been related to the Committee on Ethics. 
A professor in University A is invited to University B to discuss the 
possibility of his accepting an appointment in a department in the latter 
institution. 

A little later, the dean of University B and this professor reach an 
agreement which supposedly lacks only the formal acknowledgment of 
the president of University B. The work which this professor had been 
doing at University A is provided for by other arrangements, in antici- 
pation of the change, for the coming academic year. A few weeks later 
this professor learns that the president of University B is not ready to 
proceed with the appointment. 

In the meantime, this professor had been approached by a faculty- 
member, in a neighboring institution, desiring information regarding 
the prospects of the professor in University A in order that he might 
report them to the president of University B. 

Not only so, but a younger colleague of the professor, a member of 
his own department, was approached by a student of University B, 
seeking information as to the religious views, and also as to the social 
and economic opinions, of this professor, for transmission to the president 
of University B. 


Your Committee on Ethics feels that the above described circum- 
stances form an excellent illustration of ‘‘the way not to do it.” 

Our belief is that definite negotiations with a prospective appointee 
should be postponed until after information as to personal character 
and (if desired) as to religious, economic, and political views, has been 
obtained. 

Furthermore, information as to present salary and prospects should 
be gotten from the man’s own department head or from the president 
of his university; while information as to the religious, social, and 
economic views of the prospective appointee should be obtained directly 
from the man himself. 


HENRY Crew, Chairman 


PENSIONS AND INSURANCE 
ANNUITY CONTRIBUTIONS Not TAXABLE INCOME 


Contributions paid annually by a college or university to the Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association of America pursuant to a contribu- 
tory annuity contract issued by that Association to a teacher are not 
taxable to the teacher as current income under the Federal Revenue Act 
of 1934 or under prior Revenue Acts. The contribution made by the 
teacher, whether directly or by deduction from his salary, is, of course, 
a part of his current taxable income. The joint contributions of the 
university and the teacher are, however, deemed to be the premiums 
paid for such an annuity, when the question of taxability arises in 
reference to the payments received by the retired teacher pursuant to 
the terms of his contract. 

Such is the substance of a ruling issued in January, 1935, by the 
Acting Commissioner of Internal Revenue of the United States Trea- 
sury. The Committee on Pensions and Insurance of this Association 
has been endeavoring ever since 1930 to obtain a reversal of the ruling, 
made in July of that year, to the effect that the University’s contribution 
was taxable to the teacher as current income. It was believed so 
strongly that the ruling of 1930 was erroneous that plans were at one 
time made to raise a fund to finance a test case in a Federal Court. 
However, it was decided last spring to try to induce the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue to revoke the ruling of the Bureau and, in pur- 
suance of this plan, General Secretary Cook appeared twice before 
officials of the Bureau, including the General Counsel himself, and 
argued the matter at length. Dean Young B. Smith of the Columbia 
Law School also appeared before the General Counsel of the Bureau and 
argued the matter on behalf of the professors of Columbia University. 
As a result, the General Secretary was informed last June that the whole 
matter would be reconsidered, and the Committee is now able to an- 
nounce that the recent ruling overturns that of 1930 and sustains the 
position originally taken by this Committee. 

The 1935 ruling was made, as was that of 1930, in reference to pay- 
ments made by Columbia University under the contributory annuity 
plan. However, there is nothing peculiar about the Columbia plan and 
a letter from the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to the General 
Secretary shows that the ruling is intended to cover similar plans in other 
institutions, including all contributions made by colleges or universities 
to the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association of America pursuant 


to its annuity contracts.' The 1935 ruling in no way affects the 1930 


1 The relevant part of the letter from the Acting Commissioner of Internal Revenue to the General 
Secretary reads as follows: ‘‘Reference is made to your letter of March 21, 1934, and to the heasings 
you had before the Office of the General Counsel, Bureau of Internal Revenue, May 7 and June 8, 
1934, relative to the treatment for Federal income tax purposes of amounts paid by universities and 
colleges on account of annuities or retiring allowances for their instructors under the plan which for 
convenience of reference may be designated as the Columbia University Plan and which was the 
subject of the ruling of the Bureau dated July 22, 1930.”’ 
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ruling that annual contributions made by a college or university to a 
fund, segregated but retained by it, for the payment of annuities to 
retired teachers (the Harvard plan), are not taxable to the teacher at 
the time they are so set aside. 

The receipt of the annuity payments by the retired teacher will again 
bring up the question of taxable income. Section 22 (b) of the Federal 
Revenue Act of 1934 introduced a new rule as to the taxability of an- 
nuities. The aggregate amount of ‘premiums paid’’ for the annuity 
is considered to be the capital invested in it, and the annuity annually 
received is taxable only to the extent of three per cent of the capital 
amount, until such time as the untaxed amount of annuity receipts 
equals the total capital investment; after which the entire amount of 
the annuity is taxable income. This may be illustrated by supposing 
that, upon retirement, Professor A is entitled to an annuity of $2500 and 
that the aggregate contributions of himself and of the university, 
excluding interest, equal $20,000. In such a case only $600 (3 per cent 
of $20,000) will be taxable income each year, until the time comes when 
the repayment of capital (at $1900 a year) cancels the original $20,000 
(i. e., in about ten or eleven years). Thereafter the entire $2500 is 
taxable income. 


Text of the Ruling 


January 26, 1935. 

‘The question of the application of the Federal income tax law to the 
retirement plan adopted by Columbia University previously received 
consideration by the Bureau. With respect to this plan it was con- 
cluded that?: 

‘(a) The Columbia Type. Columbia University offered to all of its 
faculty who were eligible under the original plan the opportunity of 
taking out annuity contracts with the Teachers Insurance [and] An- 
nuity Association, under which the teacher and the University each con- 
tribute a sum equal to five per cent of the teacher’s salary, and, when 
the time for retirement comes, the University will make up from its 
own funds the difference between the amount of annuity purchased by 
the previous payments, and the amount of deficiency, that is, the amount 
necessary to bring the teacher’s total allowance up to what he would 
have received under the original Carnegie scale. Both the amount paid 
by the University and the amount deducted from the teacher’s salary 
(the amount paid by the teacher) constitute taxable income to the 
teacher in the taxable year in which it is paid. The aggregate of such 
amounts constitutes “the aggregate premiums or consideration paid 
(whether or not paid during the taxable year)” within the meaning of 
! The three following paragraphs are quoted from the ruling of 1930. 
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section 22 (b) (2) of the Revenue Act of 1928 and corresponding pro- 
visions of earlier Acts, and when the annuities are received under the 
contract, the amounts received are taxable as income pursuant to the 
statutory provisions just cited. 

‘The amount paid by Columbia University from its own funds at the 
time of the retirement of the teacher in order that the teacher may 
receive a retirement allowance equal to that contemplated by the original 
scale is income to the teacher in the year in which it is paid. The re- 
tiring allowance received by the teacher under such a contract is taxable 
in the manner and to the extent provided in section 22 (b) (2) of the 
Revenue Act of 1928 and the corresponding provisions of prior Revenue 
Acts. 

‘It has long been the view of this office that there is no substantial 
distinction to be made for income tax purposes between premiums paid 
by an employer on an annuity policy, the proceeds of which inure 
directly to the benefit of an employee, his wife, or his estate, and pre- 
miums paid by an employer on an individual life insurance policy, under 
which the employee is entitled to designate the beneficiary. The posi- 
tion of this office that premiums paid by an employer on a policy of life 
insurance under the latter circumstances constitute income taxable to 
the employee finds support in the decisions of the Board of Tax Appeals 
in the case of George Matthew Adams, Petitioner, vs. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, Respondent, 18 B. T. A. 381, and the case of N. 
Loring Danforth, Petitioner, vs. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Respondent, 18 B. T. A. 1221.’ 

“Upon consideration of this question this office is of the opinion that 
contributions made by Columbia University to provide retiring an- 
nuities for its teachers do not constitute income constructively received 
by them and taxable to them in years in which such contributions are 
made. Accordingly, the prior ruling of the Bureau on this question 
to the extent it holds that amounts paid by Columbia University towards 
the purchase of retiring annuities are income taxable to the teacher in 
year or years in which paid is revoked. However, the prior ruling to 
the extent that it holds that the aggregate of the amounts contributed 
by Columbia University and the teacher toward the purchase of a 
retiring annuity constitutes ‘the aggregate premiums or consideration 
paid for such annuity’ within the meaning of Section 22 (b) (2) of the 
Revenue Act of 1934 and the corresponding sections of Revenue Acts 
subsequent to the Revenue Act of 1924 is affirmed. Amounts received 
by the teacher in the form of annuities are to be returned for Federal 
income tax purposes, in the manner and to the extent provided in those 
sections. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed) Wricut MaTTHEWs, 
Acting Commissioner.” 
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Claims for Refund 


Claims for refunds must be made on Form 843, which may be ob- 
tained from the local collector of internal revenue. The claim must set 
forth in detail the grounds for the claim. In this instance, the grounds 
are, in substance, that the taxpayer included in gross income in his 
income tax return for... .the amount of , being the contribution 
during that year by (college or university) to 
the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association of America, on account 
of the deferred annuity policy issued by the Association to the taxpayer; 
that the Commissioner of Internal Revenue has now ruled (referring 
either to a letter dated January 26, 1935, and addressed to Young B. 
Smith, Columbia University School of Law, New York, N. Y., or 
to a letter dated January 26 and addressed to W. W. Cook, General 
Secretary, American Association of University Professors, 744 Jackson 
Place, N. W., Washington, D. C.) that this amount is not taxable as 
income to the taxpayer in the year the University paid it; and that the 
amount of overpayment of tax on account of the erroneous inclusion of 
this contribution in gross income is 

The period of limitations upon filing claims for refund under the 1932 
law, which is applicable to the calendar years 1932 and 1933, was two 


years from the time the tax was paid. Thus, for example, if the claim 
is for $25, and the last installment of the tax due for 1932, say $75, 
was paid December 15, 1933, the claim may be filed up to December 14, 
1935. If the taxpayer paid the full amount of tax on March 15, 1933, 
the claim for refund must be filed not later than March 14, 1935. 


EpwIn W. Patterson, Chairman 
Committee on Pensions and Insurance 
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NOTES FROM PERIODICALS 


Journal of Higher Education 


The January number opens with an article under the alarming title, 
“Is College Leadership Bankrupt?” by Richard Stephen Uhrbrock, the 
answer to the question being implied in the sub-title ‘‘College Executives’ 
Preoccupation with Material Things Has Resulted in a Neglect of 
Intellectual Standards.” If any college administrator or teacher is at 
present inclined to complacency, a careful reading of this article would 
doubtless be salutary. The searching and trenchant criticism of in- 
efficiency, indifference, and waste in college administration and teaching 
is apparently founded on factual information. It is naturally not 
evident from an article of this kind whether the conditions criticized 
are fairly typical rather than exceptional, or whether the excellences 
attributed to business methods are not perhaps exceptional also, but 
in the opposite sense. Whatever the answer to this question, the 
criticism deserves serious attention. 

In the following article, Charles H. Titus discusses the university 
and its public relations, with particular attention to the various groups 
involved; namely, the alumni, parents of students, government offi- 
cials, and the general population. The discussion of the functions of 
the governing board reads in part: 

“Another problem facing these boards is that of adequately protect- 
ing their faculties and research workers from intolerant sections of the 
public who would destroy members of university faculties who dare to 
wander from the beaten paths of orthodox learning. Many of the 
scientific discoveries of the past century have been made by members 
of college faculties, and it is to be hoped that in future decades more 
such discoveries will be made by them; however some of these findings up- 
set or modify firmly established institutions or customs and traditions. 
Some months ago a certain patriotic organization set out to have four 
members of a faculty dismissed because they were supposed to be un- 
orthodox. It was primarily the governing board that stood between 
the faculty and the intolerant section of the community. On other oc- 
casions, it may be one radical group attacking a faculty member because 
he is supposed to be propagandizing for another radical organization. 
And who is to protect the scientist if the governing board joins the 
rabble and demands an execution or a recantation? An important part 
of the public-relations function of governing boards is that of helping 
the public understand the work of the faculty and the uses of academic 
freedom.” 

In speaking of presidential functions, he adds: 


I 
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“The day may come when a college president, not interested in 
shorter hours and less work, but concerned with having his faculty offer 
a richer service, is going to challenge his public by having one institu- 
tion adopt a four-one-one-one work week for the faculty—four days for 
teaching and study, one day definitely set aside for public service, one 
day for research, and one for recreation and rest. Some such program 
as this will do much to eliminate the unwarranted opposition to institu- 
tions of higher learning now developing in many parts of our country.” 

Editorial discussion of the military drill decision reads in part: 

“The Supreme Court ruling amounts to a serious setback to those 
who are fighting military training in the colleges. But despite the 
obvious damage to their campaign, the objectors have expressed through 
the press their conviction that the fight will go on along one or all of 
the following lines. 

“The first is action by Congress. . . . 

‘The second is action by state legislatures. In several states attempts 
are being planned to present and pass legislation which will order 
boards of regents and trustees to eliminate the compulsory feature of 
military training. ... 

“Action by boards of regents or trustees is the third possible avenue. 
As an agency of the state charged with legislative functions concerning 
campus routines, boards of trustees and regents have the power to make 
military training either compulsory or optional. . . . 

“The fourth possibility is action by faculties. At some institutions 
faculty members have attempted to exert influence upon this ques- 
tion... . Strong adherents of the notion among faculty members that 
compulsory military training has no place in an educational institution 
will very likely continue their campaigns. 

“The final possibility is action by students... . 

“Despite the decision of the Supreme Court the problem of com- 
pulsory military training is by no means settled. Educators, par- 
ticularly in land-grant colleges, will have the problem with them for 
many yearstocome.... There are those who believe that the agitation 
growing from compulsory training will alienate from state institutions 
the support of large groups of citizens and thus seriously handicap their 
programs in other, and perhaps more important, directions. On the 
other hand many no less thoughtful individuals are of the opinion that 
the University of California—and other land-grant institutions—are 
being supported in their stand by the majority of citizens.”’ 


School and Society 


In the January 26 issue Professor D. C. Jackson, Jr., of the University 
of Kansas, discusses the cooperative method in the professional school 
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with helpful indications of conditions which may make it advantageous 
or the reverse. 

Dr. Louis Shores, of the George Peabody College for Teachers, out- 
lines a possible library arts college in which as a logical development 
of recent progressive tendencies a good working library with a com- 
petent staff shall become the nucleus of student activity in self-education. 

Mention is made of the appointment of Professor Clarence S. Marsh 
of the University of Buffalo, and recently Educational Director of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, as Associate Director of the American 
Council on Education. Professor R. P. Carroll of Pennsylvania State 
College criticizes the unjust severity of black-listing students who are 
expelled from college. 

In the February 2 issue, Professor M. L. Darsie discusses the dilemma 
of education: freedom or indoctrination, with particular reference to 
public schools: 

“It is evident that the emphasis upon freedom or indoctrination is 
very intimately related to the existing social state of affairs. It is 
almost equally evident that the public schools constitute an institution 
maintained and controlled directly by the agencies representing the 
bulk of public opinion at any given time. Any attempt by an organized 
minority to utilize the schools as an agency for the propagation of 
doctrines contrary to existing mores would seem to constitute a direct 
violation of a public trust... . 

“Herein lies the enduring dilemma of the educator. He is a public 
servant functioning in an agency maintained by society for the direct 
purpose of indoctrinating the young with the established institutional 
patterns. He is, presumably at least, an enlightened individual, devoted 
to the welfare of humanity and often profoundly conscious of the short- 
comings and inadequacies of the social order of which he is a member. 
How can his direct obligation to perpetuate the existing social order be 
reconciled with his deep-seated desire to participate in social re- 
form?...” 

A study in group insurance costs by H. E. Stelson, of Kentucky 
State College, is also given. Robert N. McMurry writes on “Student 
Freedom in Germanic Universities: Panacea or Illusion,’ with par- 
ticular reference to the University of Vienna. 

“*. . .Greater freedom from supervision than is customary in America 
is not confined to the student body alone; the professors who head de- 
partments have a measure of authority not granted to their American 
contemporaries. European universities are less strongly centralized 
than those here. Each department is termed an institute and is in 
charge of an Ordinarius or full professor, who corresponds to an Ameri- 
can departmental chairman. The university is composed of a rather 
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loosely knit congeries of institutes, each of which enjoys a comparatively 
high degree of autonomy. Furthermore, no institute ever has more than 
one full professor. If the number of students is unusually large, a 
second institute is formed: never does one institute have two Ordinarit. 
In such cases the two institutions are entirely discrete and may often 
be bitter rivals. .. .” 


Science 


The leading article in the issue of January 18 is an address on 
“The Social Sciences and National Planning,” by Professor W. C. 
Mitchell, Columbia, as retiring chairman of the section for social and 
economic sciences of the A.A.A.S. 


The work of the Belgian National Research Council is interestingly 
reviewed by Professor A. J. Dempster, Chicago: 


“.. . The policy guiding the foundation is stated as follows: ‘To 
endeavor to assure the continuity of scientific effort in our country, 
and to provide for the recruiting and development of the personnel in 
advanced teaching and research positions.’ The support of selected 
fellows for long periods at a low stipend undoubtedly favors the gradual 
and natural absorption of these men into the various institutions of 
the country. ... 

“The novel features are still more striking in the disposition of the 
remaining 60 per cent of the funds. Subsidies amounting to $28,500 
were granted to 23 ‘associates.’ These ‘associates’ are men of an 
established scientific reputation who are on the regular staffs of uni- 
versities or institutes, the subsidy allowing them to go on a ‘part- 
time’ basis, so that they may have time and energy to continue their 
investigations. The total salary, however, is never allowed to exceed 
that of their colleagues on a full-time basis. In this way the foundation 
endeavors to counteract some of the undesirable results of the system 
of regular routine promotion and emphasis on teaching which has 
tuled in the Belgian universities. . . . 

“The foundation also provides annually a sum of $31,250, which is 
devoted to paying life annuities, not exceeding $1250 each, to certain 
distinguished scientists, selected apparently on the basis of the prizes 
and honors that have been awarded to them. As the report explains: 
‘The council considers it its duty to create for certain particularly 
eminent men of science a position worthy of the réle that they play in 
the moral and material development of the country.’ ” 

Science for February 1 is devoted mainly to an extended account of 
the December meeting at Pittsburgh. 
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Educational Record 


The Educational Record for January opens with an interesting article 
on “The Educational Program in the Civilian Conservation Corps” 
by its director, C.S. Marsh. The objectives, as stated in the Handbook 
for Advisers, are: 

“1. To develop in each man his powers of self-expression, self- 
entertainment, and self-culture. 

“2. To develop pride and satisfaction in cooperative endeavor. 

“3. To develop as far as practicable an understanding of the prevail- 
ing social and economic conditions, to the end that each man may 
cooperate intelligently in improving these conditions. 

“4. To preserve and strengthen good habits of health and of mental 
development. 

“5. By such vocational training as is feasible, but particularly by 
vocational counseling and adjustment activities, to assist each man 
better to meet his employment problems when he leaves camp. 

“6. To develop an appreciation of nature and of country life.’ 


Further, the Handbook says to Camp Advisers (page 4, paragraph 
6): 

“The activities you carry on must grow out of the needs and wishes 
of the men. There is no program planned outside the camp and im- 
posed from above. The program must be worked out for each camp 
separately. Individual counseling, guidance, and stimulation are the 
keys to the selection of materials. Informal study, reading, and dis- 
cussion will characterize the methods probably used most largely. Do 
not rely too much upon class instruction as usually carried on in school 
or college.” 

During the third enrolment period, April 1 to September 30, 1934, 
18,214 courses were offered in 1468 camps of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. The average number of courses conducted in a company at one 
time was ten, each of which met an average of twice a week with an at- 
tendance of fourteen enrollees in each meeting. 

Classified by nature of subject matter these courses may be grouped 
as follows: 


Vocational courses 
Academic courses 
General courses 


The so-called academic courses are divided as follows: Approximately 
20 per cent are at the elementary school level, 30 per cent at the high 
school level, 7 per cent at the college level; the vocational courses 
(31 per cent) are mostly at the trade high school level, and the re 
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mainder, such as dramatics, music, current events, hobbies, etc., are 
difficult to classify. 

In an article with the intriguing title ““The College Guarantees 
Satisfaction,” W. H. Cowley, Ohio State University, summarizes the 
four concepts that underlie student personnel services under the follow- 
ing heads: 

(1) Once a college has admitted a student it has a moral obligation 
to do everything within reason to help him succeed. (2) The college 
is much more than an agency for providing academic instruction. (3) 
The college, peopled by perplexed and anxious adolescents, has an 
opportunity and, what is more, a responsibility to help these youths 
resolve their insistent and portentous dilemmas. (4) To further the 
intellectual as well as the personal development of its students, the 
college must provide a wholesome and stimulating social environment. 

“Once a college has admitted a student it has a moral obligation to 
do everything within reason to help him succeed. This obligation 
encompasses much more than providing academic instruction. It in- 
cludes helping the adolescents who make up our student bodies to resolve 
their problems as individuals. It embraces an intelligent concern for 
the physical and social environments of undergraduates. It makes 
available dormitories, dining halls, fraternities and sororities, extra- 
curricular activities, health services, placement offices, loans and 
scholarships, student union buildings, and finally it provides counseling 
opportunities with faculty members, special counselors, or both. These 
activities are not sponsored by the college merely to make the under- 
graduate years pleasant and vivid. They engage the attention of 
college administrators not only because they improve the quality of 
academic work but also because they are necessary complements of the 
classroom and laboratory. The student can not be educated in an 
academic vacuum. He must be cultivated as a person as well as an 
intellect. Because the curriculum makes little provision for the stu- 
dent’s individual development, personnel services have come into ex- 
istence. Without their contributions to the total education of the 
student, American higher education would rapidly dwarf both in physical 
statute and social significance.” 

A group of addresses at the Third Educational Conference, New 
York, November 1, 2, 1934, includes ‘‘Real and Imaginary Dangers in 
the Testing Movement.” Dean Hawkes, as presiding officer, said in 
part: 

“As I see it, the so-called testing program about which I am supposed 
to talk for a few minutes is only one feature of a constantly broadening 
philosophy of education. In order to do our jobs, either in our schools 
or in our colleges, we need and must have more information than 
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has ever been available concerning the characteristics, capacities, and 
past achievements of our students if we are to do them justice or hope to 
approach our own standards of accomplishment. This can only be 
brought about by a more extended fact-finding and advisory service 
in every level of the educational process than we now possess. The 
testing program is intended to render such a fact-finding service, and 
this is the fundamental function that it performs for our schools and 
colleges, enabling us to direct these students, or, better, enabling them 
to direct themselves toward the good life. In so far as the testing 
program helps in this direction, it is a good thing. ... 

“And now I come to the most important point in the whole matter. 
Unless the results of the tests are made the foundation and basis for a 
wise counseling service, the great opportunity which they afford is 
lost. If one is to organize a counseling activity which is real rather than 
superficial, the first step should be the careful and judicious adminis- 
tration of all pertinent objective instruments. .. .” 

Other addresses given at this conference are: ‘‘Problems of an Admis- 
sion Office,” by Alan Valentine, Yale University; ‘Accreditation of 
Secondary Schools in the Light of the North Central Association Re- 
port,” by G. F. Zook; ‘College Physics Testing Program and Its 
Significance for Guidance in Secondary Schools,’’ by Frederic Palmer, 
Jr.; “Effect of Systematic Testing on Pupil and Teacher,” Sydney V. 
Rowland; “Purposes of the Eight-Year Experimental Study,” Wilford 
M. Aikin; “Evaluation: A Challenge and an Opportunity to Progres- 
sive Education,” Ralph W. Tyler; “Training Teachers for Guidance,” 
Eugene A. Colligan. 


Journal of the Association of American Medical Colleges 


The January issue contains an address by President R. V. Patterson, 
of the Jefferson Medical College, reviewing the early history of the 
Association and of the antecedent attention to medical education on 
the part of the American Medical Association, which led to the organiza- 
tion of the Association of Medical Colleges in 1876. The Association 
is the only one today concerning itself with medical pedagogy and its 
Journal is the only publication in the world dealing with matters of 
specific interest to medical schools: 

“A record is kept regarding students’ activities, their college records, 
accomplishment in the medical course, internship appointments, and 
subsequent activities; and the accumulated information is put into 
a permanent register kept by the Association. 

“An activity which has done a great deal to set up the Association 
in the esteem of foreign medical schools and foreign bodies of licensure 
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has been the study of applicants’ admission to foreign medical schools, 
and of the submission of their applications for licensure to practice in 
the United States, to the executive officer of the Association of Ameri- 
can Medical Colleges.” 

Secretary Zapffe presents a statistical study of accomplishment by 
the freshman and sophomore students in seventy-five medical schools. 
An extended report is given of the Committee on Aptitude Tests for 
Medical Students, dealing with a problem obviously of great importance. 


School Life 


School Life for January contains an article by Walter J. Greenleaf on 
“Aiding College Students,” describing how the Federal Government 
through the F.E.R.A. is helping students pay their way in 1482 institu- 
tions. 


Bulletin of the International Bureau of Education 


The Bulletin of the International Bureau of Education at Geneva 
mentions the creation of an international center of documentation on 
the teaching of modern languages at the Musée pédagogique, 29, rue 
d’Ulm, Paris (V); also the existence, since 1932, of a Library of Inter- 
national Relations in the John Crerar Library Building, Chicago, with 
the publications of the League of Nations, the International Labor 
Office, the Permanent Court at the Hague, and numerous foreign 
periodicals. 


Chinese Journal of Educational Research 


The issue for November, 1934, being volume 14, number 3, has re- 
cently been received with a welcome proposal for exchange. The 
Journal is published eight times a year, monthly except June, July, 
August, and January, by the Institute of Educational Research, Sun 
Yat-Sen University, Canton. 
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LOCAL AND CHAPTER NOTES 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, CHAPTER COMMITTEES 


A circular letter lists six committees composed of a total of more 
than twenty-five members of the chapter to be actively engaged in the 
study of such questions as tenure, professional ethics, and more ef- 
fective organization of chapter activities. One of the committees was 
organized to arrange a program for discussion at a regular faculty 
meeting of the report of the national committee of the Association on 
College and University Teaching. 

With the approval of the president of the university a representative 
of the chapter has been appointed as a member of the institution’s 
committee on promotions and qualifications desirable in appointees to 
university positions. 


Iowa STATE COLLEGE, CHAPTER NEWS BULLETIN 


The local chapter has inaugurated a one-page periodical, ‘‘A. A. U. P. 
News,” attractively published in mimeographed form, consisting of 
numerous short items of news concerning chapter and Association 
activities and current conditions in higher education. Presented in 
lively manner with journalistic headlines, the ‘‘News”’ is designed to 
stimulate constant interest in the chapter as a rallying ground for the 
educational thought of the faculty. From one issue is quoted the 
following typical item: 

“Universal interest and enthusiasm was expressed over President 
Hughes’ talk. Let us turn out 100 per cent to hear Dean Fisher. 
Bring your questions. One purpose of these meetings is to establish 
better understanding between the teaching staff and the administrative 
staff.” 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, ‘‘DISTINGUISHED PROFESSORSHIPS”’ 


On the ground that the deanship of a school or college or the chair- 
manship of a department in a large university may become a burden 
seriously interfering with normal teaching and research work, if con- 
tinued too long, the university will in the future permit administrative 
officers to resign such duties after fifteen years. Such men will be 
allowed to return to full-time teaching and research, and some of them 
may expect to be appointed to ‘‘distinguished professorships.” 

Two such changes have already been made this fall. Dr. Marcus L. 
Ward, long dean of the Dental School, was relieved on request of his 
administrative work to pursue long-delayed research, as was Professor 
James W. Glover, head of the department of mathematics. Both will 
continue to teach until the retiring age is reached. 
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In commenting upon this action, President Ruthven said: 

“The usual, and proper, form of government for our colleges places 
educational policies and their administration in the hands of faculty 
members. This means that teachers and investigators must be given 
administrative responsibilities. In large universities, at least, these 
burdens of deans, directors, and department heads are heavy and are 
bound to interfere both with teaching and productive scholarship if 
they are properly borne, and, as a result of faculty administration, 
many men come to the age of retirement without completing the work 
they have laid out for themselves and often even before that time find 
themselves criticized by their colleagues for lack of productiveness. 

““My envisagement of the proper relationship between the University 
of Michigan and the members of its faculties is based upon the opinion 
of the regents that men are added to the academic staff primarily as 
teachers and investigators; that administration is an added burden 
placed upon them, not a promotion in a hierarchy of an academic scale; 
that release from an administrative position does not mean demotion; 
and that, after a reasonable period of satisfactory service in an executive 
capacity, a member of the teaching faculty who has retained his capa- 
bility for creative work should be eligible for relief from administrative 
duties under conditions favorable to the continuation of teaching and 
scholarly pursuits.” 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, REQUIRED MILITARY INSTRUCTION 


From an extended statement by President L. D. Coffman on military 
training at the University of Minnesota, the following extracts are 
quoted: 

“Most of the arguments that are advanced for and against com- 
pulsory military training are superficial and specious. Frequently they 
are little more than expressions of emotion or of deep-seated biases. 
One is that military education should be abandoned because it develops 
the spirit of militarism. When one recalls that compulsory chapel was 
abolished because its critics maintained that it failed to develop the 
spirit of religion, he can not fail to note that the compulsory argument 
is used to suit our prejudices. The argument that the compulsory 
feature should be abandoned because it interferes with the freedom of 
the students is, likewise, weak. Higher education, we must remember, 
is not an inherent right of the students; it is a gift of the people, who 
are entitled to set such conditions upon it as they think best. Still 
again, it is claimed that the compulsory features are incompatible with 
modern educational ideals. It is true that there is less prescription 
in education than there was a few years ago; but it has not all been re- 
moved, nor can it all be removed. ... 
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“The presence of compulsory military training in the land-grant 
colleges should be decided, not on the basis of its educational value, 
concerning which there is no question, but on the basis of whether a 
social need for it exists, whether there is public sanction that justifies 
it. In the opinion of a majority of the Board of Regents this sanction 
no longer exists. ... 

“The War Department has informed the university that it will 
fulfil its obligations to the students who are already registered in the 
Reserve Officers Training Corps units; that it will discontinue at once 
the basic work in infantry; that it will continue work in the signal and 
coast artillery corps units, provided the work receives credit and is 
supported by the university as adequately as it supports the other 
departments of the university. ... 

“The action of the regents in discontinuing the compulsory feature 
and the action of the War Department in withdrawing all work and al) 
support except for the two Reserve Officers Corps units, coast artillery, 
and signal corps will naturally raise the question as to whether the 
university is complying with the Morrill Act. To comply with the 
Morrill Act, is it necessary for the university to make training in 
‘military tactics’ equally available to every male student? If so, 
must it supply the personnel and equipment for the work? If it fails 
to do this, is it entitled to federal funds granted by the Morrill Act 
and to other funds appropriated by Congress to land-grant colleges? 
If a land-grant institution fails or refuses to accept the provisions of the 
land-grant and national defense acts, then the War Department is 
clearly not obligated to try to maintain military work at that institu- 
tion. The federal authority who would be called upon to determine 
whether a land-grant institution is maintaining an adequate and proper 
course of military work and is therefore entitled to receive federal 
funds appropriated to land-grant colleges would be the Secretary of 
the Interior. The obligation to meet the conditions of the Morrill 
Act rests upon the colleges themselves, not upon the War Department.” 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


At the second dinner meeting of the year, in December, the subject, 
“What Your Association Is Doing’”’ was discussed by three members 
who had attended the annual meeting of the Association in Chicago. 
All members of the faculty were invited. 

The officers of the chapter have circulated a letter asking for expres- 
sions of preference as to the type of meetings most desired. Some 
twelve specific and pertinent questions regarding the educational pro- 
gram of the university with special reference to the needs of the state 
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of Oklahoma have been proposed for systematic discussion in chapter 
meetings. Some of the problems suggested are these: 

What possibilities lie in a more thoroughgoing student counseling 
and personnel system in the university? 

Is our educational system in the university sufficiently elastic to 
permit adjustments to suit the changing social environment? 

What curricular changes would be necessary to effect a closer integra- 
tion of subject matter and greater unity in the educational process? 

Are facilities at Oklahoma adequate for faculty participation in 
university government and the formulation of general policies? 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, ASSISTANCE FOR STUDENTS 


The Princeton Alumni Weekly makes the following comments: 

The action of several educational institutions in refusing to accept 
F.E.R.A. assistance for their undergraduates is of peculiar interest to 
Princeton, because the university has accepted the F.E.R.A. program 
and by the end of the year will have received approximately $20,000. 

We believe an effective answer could be presented if state universities 
objected to the presentation of public funds to private institutions. 
Strangely enough, however, criticism has not come from that quarter, 
but from certain private institutions to whom assistance was offered. 

In general, three reasons are given by the colleges which have turned 
down the F.E.R.A.: (1) Acceptance would indicate academic approval 
of lavish federal Santa Clausing; (2) The federal government might 
gain some subtle control over the educational policy of the institutions 
included in the program; and (3) Too many young people are going to 
college anyway. 

As to the first point, if the money is needed, there is no reason why 
acceptance may be taken as a statement of political belief or for that 
matter, as a comment on any other form of governmental expenditure. 
We have heard no academic suggestion that the money is not needed, 
and needed badly... . 

The president and trustees of Princeton hold political beliefs which 
might promise something less than a cordial reception for New Deal 
economics, but they were more interested in the needy undergraduates; 
they accepted the money and kept clear of politics. 

As to the second point, that the F.E.R.A. might gain control over 
private institutions, a perusal of the terms on which the money is as- 
signed will soon end worries on that score. Aside from the definition of 
those eligible for assistance (see below), the only rules relate to rate of 
pay, number of hours, and type of work. If rules affecting educational 
policy were imposed, we are confident Princeton would reject further 
assistance. 
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The third point seems the least tenable of all, yet it is stressed in 
many academic criticisms of the F.E.R.A. It is suggested that too 
many students are now in college, and that the F.E.R.A., which keeps 
people in college instead of forcing them out to swell the ranks of the un- 
employed, is socially vicious. This is preposterous. Here is the official 
description of the way jobs are assigned. 

1. Need. The student’s financial condition shall be such as to 
make impossible his attendance at college without this aid. 

2. Character and Ability to Do College Work. The students shall 
be of good character and, judged by the usual methods of determining 
ability employed by the particular college, shall possess such ability as 
to give assurance that they will do high-grade work in college. 

If any institution feels that its enrolment includes too many men of 
low ability, it is perfectly free to raise the entrance requirements, or to 
raise the standards for those already admitted. The F.E.R.A. has 
nothing to say on that subject, but it does help to make financially 
possible the education for which the college, by its act of admission, says 
a man is suited. 


MEMBERSHIP 
ACTIVE MEMBERS ELECTED 


The Committee on Admissions announces the election of eighty-five 
active and twenty-three junior members as follows: 


Albion College, David L. Randall; Allegheny College, Frederick F. Seely; Cali- 
fornia State Teachers College, Gertrude S. Bell, Walter B. Herreid; University of 
California at Los Angeles, H. Arthur Steiner; University of Chicago, T. V. Smith; 
City College (New York), Arthur E. Albrecht, Bailey W. Diffie, Yervant Krikorian; 
Connecticut State College, J. Homero Arjona; Cornell College, T. R. McConnell; 
Culver-Stockton College, Ada W. Roberts; Dartmouth College, Charles R. Bagley; 
University of Delaware, Rockwell C. Journey, John K. Leslie; Drake University, 
F. Russell Glasener; Duke University, Susan G. Smith, Douglas H. Sprunt; Elm- 
hurst College, Emmett L. Avery; Emory University, Maurice R. Brewster, Malcolm 
Gibson; George Washington University, Wood Gray; Hollins College, Harriett H. 
Fillinger, E. Marion Smith; Hood College, Olive I. Reddick; Howard University, 
Henry A. Callis; Illinois State Normal University (Southern), Clarence H. Cramer, 
Julia Jonah, Russell M. Nolen, Vera Peacock; Indiana State Teachers College, 
Raymond J. Reece, Charles Roll; The Institute for Advanced Study, Albert Ein- 
stein, Hermann Weyl; Iowa State College, T. W. Schultz; University of Ken- 
tucky, A. E. Bigge, Ruth Haines; Louisiana State University, Ira S. Flory; Loyola 
University (Chicago), James A. Fitzgerald; Macalester College, Clarence E. Ficken; 
Mary Baldwin College, Clara Flansburgh, Fannie Strauss, Edward P. Vandiver, Jr.; 
University of Maryland, Andrew Du Mez; Michigan State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science, Merle D. Byers, Jessie F. Clark; Newark College of Engineering, 
Frank D. Carvin; New York University, Cecil V. King, William Olson, Moses 
Ratner, Alexander Sandow; Northwestern University, Frank T. Gucker, Jr., Robert 
B. Reynolds, Norman E. Rutt, C. M. Suter, Robert K. Summerbell; Pennsylvania 
State College, Joshua L. Deen, Ormelle H. Stecker; Queens-Chicora College, Lucile 
K. Delano, M. Dorisse Howe; Robert College, Carl L. Stotz; University of Roches- 
ter, Roth Clausing, Willson H. Coates, Ray G. Daggs, Herbert G. Espy, J. Harold 
Goldthorpe, Benjamin H. Willier; St. Lawrence University, Robert W. Brown; Sam 
Houston State Teachers College, Adelphia Mitchell; Temple University, Francis 
H. Nadig; Texas State Teachers College (Southwest), Monroe Lippman; University 
of Texas, Van Meter Ames, Morgan S. Carson, Clarence L. Cline, Polly P. Crawford, 
James C. Dolley, Leah J. Gregg, Cora M. Martin, Elsie Perlitz; University of Tulsa, 
Harlan W. Hamilton; Vassar College, Mary A. Wheeler; University of Vermont, 


Miriam N. Marston; University of Wisconsin, Don S. Anderson, Asher Hobson, 
William P. Mortenson. 


TRANSFERS FROM JUNIOR TO ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


Albany College, Quirinus Breen; Carroll College (Montana), E. W. Neuman; 
Clark University, Ray A. Billington; George Washington University, Chester B. 
Pond; Georgia State Womans College, H. Sapelo Treanor; University of Louis- 
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ville, William H. Clashman, Ernest C. Hassold, Robert I. Kutak; University of 
Nebraska, Earl H. Bell; Rhode Island State College, Victor H. Noll; College of St. 
Teresa, Rose Smith; Smith College, Gladys Bryson, Michele F. Cantarella; Temple 
University, A. Sidney Hyde; University of the City of Toledo, Donovan F. Emch; 
Williams College, Hallett D. Smith; University of Wyoming, Robert Bruce. 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ELECTED 


Agnes Scott College, Thomas W. Whitaker; Boston University, William Fishman; 
Culver-Stockton College, Harlie L. Smith, John Welker; University of Delaware, 
Donald L. Dutton, Mary E. Maxfield, Margaret Pritchard, Esther D. Still; 
Emory University, John H. Venable; George Washington University, Arthur E. 
Burns, Stetson Conn, Robert L. Thorndike; University of Louisville, Franklin P. 
Hays, Henry G. Hodges; New York University, Samuel Machlis, Helena Wald; 
Pennsylvania State College, Paul H. Wueller; University of Rochester, Cornelia 
DeC. Taylor; Vanderbilt University, George F. Walker, II; Vassar College, 
Hugh Wilson; Not in University Connection, Edwin J. Kunst (Ph.B., Chicago), 
Chicago, Ill.; Aaron Spector (B.S., City College [New York]), Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Harry B. Wyman (Ph.D., Ohio State), Phoenix, Ariz. 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following two hundred and fifty-six nominations for active mem- 
bership and sixty-one nominations for junior membership are printed 
as provided under Article IV of the Constitution. Objection to any 
nominee may be addressed to the General Secretary, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C., or to the Chairman of the Committee on Admissions! 
and will be considered by the Committee if received before April 25, 
1935. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of R. E. Dengler, Pennsylvania 
State, Chairman; H. L. Crosby, Pennsylvania; B. W. Kunkel, Lafay- 
ette; A. C. Lane, Tufts; A. O. Lovejoy, Johns Hopkins; W. T. Ma- 
gruder, Ohio State; Julian Park, Buffalo. 


Fred L. Adair (Obstetrics, Gynecology), Chicago 
Harriet Adams (Fine Arts), Kent State 
Martin R. Adams (English), Franklin and Marshall 
Harold B. Alberty (Education), Ohio State 
Henry E. Allen (Religion), Lafayette 
Marion C. Allen (Art Education), Illinois State Normal 
Leo W. Allman (Journalism), Wichita 
Hurst R. Anderson (Speech), Allegheny 
Donald H. Andrews (Chemistry), Johns Hopkins 
Andrew Ashburn (English), Texas State College for Women 
Edith Ayres (Economics), New York 
Elizabeth W. Baker (English), Virginia State Teachers (Fredericksburg) 
Clara M. Bancroft (Home Economics Education), Ohio State 
Erwin W. Bard (Political Science), New Hampshire 
Mary E. Barnicle (English), New York 
Mary-Margaret H. Barr (French), New York 

William D. Baten (Mathematics), Michigan 

Walter A. Baude (Economic Statistics), Cincinnati 

Denver E. Baughan (English), New Hampshire 

William G. Beattie (Education), Oregon 

Willis H. Bell (Botany), New Mexico 

Martin Bernstein (Music), New York 

Willard H. Bennett (Physics), Ohio State 

Harriett J. Berninger (English), Illinois State Normal 

Alvin Bettinger (Mathematics), Creighton 

Anne Bourquin (Nutrition), Syracuse 

Edith Boyd (Anatomy, Pediatrics), Minnesota 

Blanche Brackett (Modern Languages), Russell Sage 

Axel Brett (Philosophy, Psychology), Tennessee 

Arthur J. Brewster (Advertising), Syracuse 


1 Nominations should in all cases be presented through the Washington Office, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 
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Howard D. Brown (Vegetable Gardening), Ohio State 
Laurence Brown (Sociology), Creighton 

Lyndon O. Brown (Marketing, Advertising), Northwestern 
Robert C. Brown (Law), Indiana 

Richard G. Browne (Economics), Illinois State Normal 
Kathleen Bruce (History), Hollins 

Dorothy G. Brunk (History), Illinois State Normal 

Edwin A. Burtt (Philosophy), Cornell (Ithaca) 

John F. Cady (History), Franklin 

Arthur L. Campa (Modern Languages), New Mexico 
Mary E. Campbell (Latin), Hunter 

Ralph T. Case (Bible, Philosophy), Lindenwood 

Ralph V. Chamberlin (Zoology), Utah 

Zilpha E. Chandler (English), Keuka 

Harry A. Charipper (Biology), New York 

Fred V. Chew (Business Finance, Investments), Indiana 
Bert E. Christensen (Chemistry), Oregon State 

Aaron H. Chute (Business Organization), Ohio State 

Riley J. Clinton (Education), Oregon State 

Edward M. Collins (Chemistry), Williams 

Edward U. Condon (Physics), Princeton 

Lloyd A. Cook (Sociology), Ohio State 

Paul L. Copeland (Physics), Montana State 

Dudley J. Cowden (Economics), Williams 

Mary J. Cox (Mathematics), Hollins 

Arthur W. Craver (English), Miami 

Gladys R. Cranmer (Library Science), Pennsylvania State 
Mary Crawford (English), Illinois State Normal (Southern) 
Clarence L. Cross (Physics), Illinois State Normal 

Edgar Dale (Educational Research), Ohio State 

Robert H. Dann (Sociology), Oregon State 

Arthur K. Davis, Jr. (English), Virginia 

Stanton L. Davis (History), Case School of Applied Science 
Michael C. D’Argonne (Sociology), Saint Teresa 

Charles E. Decker (Education), Illinois State Normal 
William C. DeVane (English), Cornell (Ithaca) 

Joseph C. Dewey (Education), Lindenwood 

Vincent DiGiovanna (Physical Educ.), Illinois State Normal (Southern) 
Elizabeth S. Dixon (Social Case Work), Chicago 

Bella Dodd (Political Science), Hunter 

Helen Draper (French), Virginia State Teachers (Farmville) 
Leland Durkee (German, French), New Hampshire 

David Dykstra (Economics), Hastings 

Albert E. Edgecombe (Mycology), Northwestern 

Stuart Edgerly (English), Syracuse 

Ray Ehrensberger (Speech, English), Franklin 

Carolyn Eisele (Mathematics), Hunter 

John B. Emperor (English), Tennessee 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Beulah Ennis (Botany), Lindenwood 
Frances J. Farnsworth (Child Study), Vassar 

Floyd E. Farquear (Education), Mississippi 

Dora D. Farrington (English), Hunter 

Clara Fedler (Physical Education), Indiana 

Hattie V. Feger (Education), Atlanta 

Pedro V. Fernandez (Spanish), New York 

John V. A. Fine (Classics, Ancient History), Williams 
Mary A. Fitch (Botany), Howard (Washington) 

Elinor B. Flagg (Mathematics), Illinois State Normal 
Samuel B. Folk (Mechanics), Ohio State 

Kurt von Forstmeyer (German, French), Union 

George H. Forsythe (Art, Archeology), Princeton 
Edward J. Foyles (Museum Methods), Rochester 

E. Franklin Frazier (Sociology), Howard (Washington) 
Adelbert A. Friedrich (Economics), New York 
Christopher B. Garnett (Philosophy), George Washington 
Alexander Gershoy (Botany), Vermont 

Mary B. Gilson (Economics), Chicago 

William D. Glenn, Jr. (Psychology), New York 

Ralph Gordon (English), City (New York) 

Hans J. Gottlieb (English), New York 

Hugh Graham (Education), John Carroll 

James M. Grainger (English), Virginia State Teachers (Farmville) 
Bishop F. Grant (Forestry), Georgia 

Fred A. Griffitts (Chemistry), Maryville 

George Gutmann (German), Gettysburg 

Paul Haines (English), New York 

A. B. Hamilton (Agricultural Economics), Maryland 
James H. Hamilton (Electrical Engineering), Utah 

Edwin W. Hamlin (Electrical Engineering), Union 
Richard T. Hardaway (German), Rochester 

Fannie R. Harmon (Biology), Catawba 

David Harris (History), Stanford 

Robert J. Hartman (Chemistry), Indiana 

Marion Hathway (Social Work), Pittsburgh 
Walter Havighurst (English), Miami 

Felix E. Held (Economics, Business Organization), Ohio State 


Sibyl Henry (Primary Education), Virginia State Teachers (Farmville) 


Elizabeth J. Hidden (Education), Redlands 
Mary C. Hiner (English), Virginia State Teachers (Farmville) 
Ross Hoople (Philosophy), Syracuse 

Edwin J. Howard (English), Miami 

John W. Hulburt (Speech, Drama), Allegheny 

Hazel H. Huston (Home Economics Education), Ohio State 
Leo Jacks (Greek), Creighton 

Lyman E. Jackson (Agricultural Education), Ohio State 

Arne S. Jensen (Psychology), Oregon State Normal 
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Charles C. Johnson (Pharmacology), Utah 

Charles S. Johnson (Sociology), Fisk 

Percy L. Johnson (Biology), Missouri Valley 

Myrtle L. Johnston (Child Psychology), Russell Sage 
Clyde I. Kelchner (Mathematics, Physics), Keuka 
Harold G. Kenestrick (Agricultural Education), Ohio State 
Leo R. Kennedy (Education), Creighton 

Christopher L. Kenny (Chemistry), Creighton 

Edgar W. King (Library Science), Miami 

Paul Kiniery (History), Loyola (Chicago) 

Curtis D. Kirklin (Education, Psychology), Franklin 
Flora H. Krueger (English), Wyoming 

Otto J. Kuhnmuench (Latin), St. Louis 

Donald A. Laird (Psychology), Colgate 

Alex Laurie (Horticulture), Ohio State 

William C. Lehmann (Sociology), Syracuse 

Samuel L. Leonard (Zoology), Union 

Babette M. Levy (English), Hunter 

Margaret E. Lorimer (Home Economics), Park 

Sara Lowrey (Speech), Baylor 

Laura C. McAllester (Physical Education), Oregon State 
William H. McCabe (English), St. Louis 

Donald McConnell (Economics), New York 

Ross A. McFarland (Psychology), Columbia 

Nellie F. McGee (Home Economics), Keuka 

J. L. McGhee (Biochemistry), Emory 

Paul A. McGhee (English), New York 

Louis W. McKelvey (Business Writing), Northwestern 
Helen McKinstry (Physical Education), Russell Sage 
Edna McNaughton (Home Economics Education), Maryland 
Lois MacDonald (Economics), New York 

Cyrus C. MacDuffee (Mathematics), Ohio State 
Dorothy B. Magnus (Speech), St. Mary-of-the-Woods 
Douglas Marsland (Biology, Physiology), New York 
Frank E. Marrin (Mathematics), Creighton 

William S. Maulsby (Journalism), Pittsburgh 

M. V. Marshall (Education), Franklin and Marshall 
Howard B. Meek (Hotel Management), Cornell (Ithaca) 
Leah R. Middlebrook (English), New York 

R. M. Mikesell (Accounting, Transportation), Indiana 
M. Charles Mileham (Physical and Health Education), Cincinnati 
Hermann C. Miller (Accounting), Ohio State 

C. N. Mills (Mathematics), Illinois State Normal 
George S. Monk (Physics), Chicago 

John H. Monroe (Classics), Brown 

Helen Muhlfeld (History), Hunter 

Naomi Mullendore (Botany), Franklin 

W. Rue Murray (Mathematics), Franklin and Marshall 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Louis J. Neidert (Education), Redlands 

Herbert B. Nelson (English), Oregon State 

Thelma Nelson (English), Illinois State Normal 
John S. Nicholas (Comparative Anatomy), Yale 

P. Raymond Nielson (American History), Creighton 
Thomas L. Norton (Economics), Buffalo 

Egbert S. Oliver (English), Willamette 

Clarence Orr (American History), Illinois State Normal 
Sidney Painter (History), Johns Hopkins 

Helen R. Parker (French), Wheaton 

Frank W. Parr (Secondary Education), Oregon State 
C. S. Pease (Chemistry), Oregon State 

J. Marvin Peterson (Economics), Miami 

Lillian A. Phelps (Zoology), Cornell (Ithaca) 

Vernon L. Phelps (Merchandizing), Pennsylvania 
Jesse Pierce (Mathematics), Heidelberg 

Montgomery E. Pike (Business Law), Ohio State 
Alice D. Pressey (Home Economics Education), Ohio State 
Eva R. Price (Spanish), Redlands 

Tibor Radé (Mathematics), Ohio State 

N. Gilbert Riddle (Finance), Ohio State 

A. L. Robinson (Chemistry), Pittsburgh 

Durbin Rowland (French), Chicago 

Stephen J. Rueve (Philosophy), St. Louis 

Lewis L. Rupert (Business Administration), Sam Houston State Teachers 
Chester Russell, Jr. (Electrical Engineering), New Mexico 
Eunice Ryan (Home Economics), Ohio State 

Fred J. Sales (Education), Redlands 

Ralph G. Sanger (Mathematics), Chicago 

M. Elizabeth Scherer (Sociology), Russell Sage 

Fred J. Schmidt, Jr. (Industrial Arts), Iowa State 
William A. Schrag (Finance), Temple 

Laurence Sears (Philosophy), Ohio Wesleyan 

John P. Seward, Jr. (Psychology), Columbia 

James I. Shannon (Physics), St. Louis 

John R. Shannon (Education), Indiana State Teachers 
John F. Sheehan (Biology), Creighton 

Wilma L. Shelton (Library), New Mexico 

Harald Shields (Business), Chicago 

M. Daniel Shonting (Accounting), Ohio State 

P. S. Shurrager (Physiology, Zoology), Ohio 

Henry H. Simms (History), Ohio State 

Elizabeth Simpson (Home Economics), New Mexico 
Robert B. Sinclair (English), Miami 

Ida Sitler (Zoology), Hollins 

Laurence H. Skinner (French, Italian), Miami 
Kenneth H. Slagle (Chemistry), Lafayette 

L. Edwin Smart (Economics), Ohio State 
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Janet K. Smith (Art, Speech), Illinois State Normal 

Fred S. Sorrenson (Speech), Illinois State Normal 

Christine Springston (Music), California State Teachers 
Emanuel Stein (Economics), New York 

Hilda A. Stein (Zoology), Illinois State Normal (Southern) 
Edith Stevens (Biology), Virginia State Teachers (Farmville) 
Walter E. Stiefel (French, Spanish), Tennessee 

William B. Storm (Mathematics), Illinois State Teachers (Northern) 
Meriwether Stuart (Classics), Hunter 

Elizabeth M. Tierney (Music), Nebraska 

Florence E. Tilton (Art), Illinois State Normal 

Ottar Tinglum (Sociology), Luther 

David W. Trainer, Jr. (Geology, Physical Science), Colgate 
Jay R. Traver (Limnology), Cornell (Ithaca) 

Ralph W. Tyler (Educational Research), Ohio State 
Clarence E. Van Horn (Mathematics), Fisk 

John Varney (English), New York 

Esther Vinson (English), Illinois State Normal 

William S. Wabnitz (English, Historic Literature), Cincinnati 
Thomas C. Walker (Romance Languages), Tennessee 

Allyn Waterman (Biology), Williams 

Herbert C. Weller (Speech), Toledo 

Sidney W. Wentworth (Horticulture), Maryland 

Harry H. Westenburger (Business Administration), Temple 
Charles O. Williamson (Mathematics, Astronomy), Wooster 
Miriam E. Wilson (French), Park 

Rachel Wilson (French, Spanish), Hollins 

Dorothy Wolff (Anatomy), Washington (St. Louis) 

John G. Woodruff (Geology), Colgate 

Edith A. Wray (English), Ohio 

Ellen K. Wright (Chemistry), American College for Girls 
Helen R. Wright (Social Service Administration), Chicago 
William Yale (History), New Hampshire 

John C. Zimmerman (Chemistry, Mathematics), James Millikin 


NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 
Henry Alden (English), Grinnell 
George F. Ashworth (History, Political Science), Georgetown 
Donald E. Babcock (Chemistry), Ohio State 
Lyle E. Bamber (Zoology), Grinnell 
Herman A. Brautigam (Philosophy), Colgate 
Martha G. Callicott (Speech, English), Cornell (Ithaca) 
Wilton P. Chase (Child Welfare), Dartmouth 
Elzada Clover (Botany), Michigan 
Joel P. Dean (Economics), Indiana 
Annemarie H. Delfs (German), California (Berkeley) 
Richard A. Deno (Zoology), Michigan 
Marjorie R. Dilley (Political Science), Washington (Seattle) 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


George A. Downsbrough (Physics), Rutgers 
Wendell A. Dwyer (Mathematics), Creighton 

Merrill T. Eaton (Psychology), Indiana 

Richard B. Eide (Journalism), Minnesota 

Richard P. Eldridge (Classics), Williams 

James W. Fesler, II (Political Science), Harvard 
Lauretta E. Fox (Biology), Illinois 

Chester C. Greene, Jr. (Classics), Cornell (Ithaca) 
Catherine M. Haage (Education), St. Mary-of-the-Woods 
Robert A. Halliburton (Economics), Franklin 

George M. A. Hanfmann (Classical Archaeology), Johns Hopkins 
David M. Harrison (Economic Principles), Ohio State 

Mildred E. Hartsock (English), Cincinnati 

William P. Hotchkiss (History), Ohio State 

Anita Landacre (Art), Ohio State 

Gordon C. Lange (Dramatics), Scripps 

Hyman Lumer (Biology), Western Reserve 

Charles H. Lutz (Physics), Boston 

Quinter M. Lyon (Philosophy, Religion), MacMurray 

Otto S. Margolis (Biology), New York 

Karl Z. Morgan (Physics), Lenoir-Rhyne 

Katharine B. Neilson (Art), Wheaton 

Nilan Norris (Economics), Vassar 

Henry S. Odbert (Psychology), Dartmouth 

James O’Donnell (Classics), Creighton 

F. Taylor Ostrander, Jr. (Economics), Williams 

Lynn I. Perrigo (History), Colorado 

Kathleen Ressler (English), Cincinnati 

Marion W. Richardson (Physical Sciences), Chicago 

Joseph C. Robert (History), Ohio State 

Raymond O. Rockwood (History), Colgate 

Albert A. Rogers (History), Virginia 

Lauren E. Rosenberg (Parasitology), California (Berkeley) 

Lola H. Sachs (German), New York 

George Schuller (Economics), New York 

William B. Shaffer (Economics), Ohio State 

Beatrice W. Siedschlag (European History), Bryn Mawr 

H. Jeffery Smith (Philosophy, Psychology), Southern California 
August O. Spain (History), Colgate 

Spencer Stanford (Chemistry), Western Reserve 

Oran B. Stanley (Botany), Colgate 

Curwen Stoddart (Economics), New York 

A. D. Stuart (Agronomy), Georgia 

Paul A. Toll (Education), Ohio State 
John R. Toop (History, Government), Williams 
Marguerite Van Duyn (Physical Education), Columbia 

Carl H. Wedell (Psychology), Princeton 
W. W. Wetzel (Physics), Colgate 
Eola C. Woolley (Biology), Stanford 
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Appointment Service Announcements 


The Appointment Service is open only to members but formal registration is necessary. 
Those interested in keyed vacancies may have duplicates of their registration blanks 
transmitted to appointing officers on request. 

Members registered with the Appointment Service may have brief announcements 
inserted in the Teachers Available Section at a charge of $1.00 per line for the first 
insertion and 50 per cent of that amount for repetitions. Copy should reach the 
Washington Office not later than the end of the month preceding publication. 

Administrative officers who are interested in announcements under Teachers Available 
May, upon inquiry, receive copies of registration papers of candidates. Appointing 
officers are invited to report vacancies at their institutions. 


Vacancies Reported 


Civil Engineering: Instructor, eastern urban institution. Engineering 
graduate to teach hydraulics, analytical mechanics, resistance of ma- 
terials, and materials and hydraulic laboratory. Preference for man who 
has taught above subjects and who has had one or more year’s engineer- 
ing experience in hydraulics or material testing work. Teaching schedule, 
approximately 15 hours per week; school year, 10 months. Beginning 
salary, $1800. V 814 


German: Assistant professor, middle western university. Young, culti- 
vated, effective teacher, author of distinguished article or book. Be- 
ginning salary under $2000. V 805 


German: Graduate assistantship, middle western university. V 806 


Italian: Assistant professor, man or woman, woman’s college of north 
central university. American born or naturalized. Minimum net 
salary, $2080. V 803 


Mathematics: Professor, man, southern college. To teach mathematics 
and elementary physics. Ph.D., Baptist. Salary, $1800-$2000. 
V 818 


Mathematics: Instructor, man, southwestern university. Ph.D., some 
experience. Methodist preferred. Salary, $1500. V 822 


Mathematics: Associate Professor, man, southwestern university. Ph.D., 
teaching experience. Methodist preferred. Salary, $2000. V 823 


Sociology: Assistant professor, woman, eastern college. Ph.D., preferred. 
Sociologist with special interest in cooperating with the local organiza- 
tions in field work for students. V 821 


Psychology: Instructor, young man, middle Atlantic college. Ph.D. 
Salary, $1200. V 808 


